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SIDELIGHTS. 


II. GANDHI contra mundum. 


By EmeriTus PrRoFEssor FRANCIS ANDERSON, M.A., LL.D. 


BEFORE every revolution a voice is heard crying in the 
wilderness. The voice may be weak, and the man a reed 
shaken by the wind, but through the reed the deep imprisoned 
powers which move humanity have found an utterance. ‘‘ We 
saw and heard a man who had ceased to be one of us, and had 
become an elemental being—a gust blowing up from the earth, 
a@ passion enclosed (and barely enclosed) in a wizened worn-out 
body.” 1 This “frail human wisp” is a first-rate fighting 
man. The weak and foolish things of the world have once more 
been chosen to confound the mighty. Although the weapons 
of his warfare are not of the flesh, they have been mighty to 
the throwing down of many strongholds. 


With the particular movement which Gandhi has set 
going in India, and beyond India, we are not here concerned. 
With Gandhi as with St. Francis of Assisi, the man, the message 
and the movement cannot be judged from any single standpoint, 
or dismissed with a summary verdict of condemnation or 
approval. The plans and schemes of the Franciscan movement 
soon became sadly out of harmony with the intentions of its 
founder. His message was often misunderstood and caricatured. 
Like the maxims of Jesus, it required to be interpreted by 
the spirit of the master. “The Spirit of God has used this 
man, and has nearly done with him.” Gandhi has become 
a symbol, a victim, or what he himself has always longed to be, 
a sacrifice on the altar of humanity for the welfare of the 
brethren. 

To the historian and the philosopher the views of 
“extremists”? are often more significant than half-measures 
and half-truths. They bring into a glaring light the con- 
tradictions involved in ordinary life and thought. Halfway 
houses serve as convenient shelters for the opportunist and 
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the coward. They are also found useful on occasion by the 
reformer and the statesman. Life must be continuous as well as 
progressive. The King’s government must be carried on. 
But whatever value compromises may have for the give-and-take 
of everyday life and of practical politics, they have little value 
for thought. Antagonistic doctrines and principles are not 
harmonized by a process of “splitting the difference”. 
Mr. Facing-Both-Ways may manage successfully to serve 
two masters, but the Christianity of Christ admits no divided 
worship. ‘‘Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” The significance of Gandhi 
for East and West is that he reveals as by a flash-light the 
opposition between two views of life, two sets of values. What 
shall it profit to gain a whole world of material goods and lose 
one’s own soul? What availeth a mechanized world of 
production if the producers are to be mechanized as well? 
The problem of the modern world appears as a conflict between 
two civilizations, economic and humanistic. It is not a passing 
phase or surface phenomenon. It is a cosmic problem in which 
the dark impersonal powers which underlie and encompass 
the life of man are engaged in the struggle. Emerson foresaw 
the fateful issue when he spoke of a possible inversion of the 
relation between matter and mind, the horse and its rider. 
‘““ Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” 

Now it may be said at once that Gandhi offers nothing 
that can be accepted as a solution of the cosmic problem. 
His schemes are often childishly reactionary. It is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish between the prophet and the inspired 
crank. His holy simplicity at times verges on holy imbecility. 
Often he shrinks from the problem. He is God’s innocent who 
throws the problem back on man, and throws himself on God. 
His own ideas, other than those derived from his religious 
antecedents and environment, he owed to Ruskin and Tolstoi. 
“They left a deep impress on my life and captivated me.” 
It would be futile to try to extract a philosophy from Gandhi’s 
poetic and religious musings. Like every man with a mission 
and a vision, he was not content until he had framed some kind 
of working creed. “I awoke with the dawn, ready to reduce 
these principles to practice.” Two of these principles bring 
him into contact with strange comrades, Thoreau, Edward 
Carpenter and Bernard Shaw. One may be called the principle 
of the Simple Life. “‘ A life of labour, that is, of the tiller of the 
soil and handicraftsman, is the life worth living.” This principle 
does not differ from the fundamental credo of Thoreau and 
Carpenter. The second principle is that of the equality of labour 
and equality of reward. He tells us that he owes this to Ruskin. 
If we wish for a fuller formulation, we may turn to Bernard 
Shaw with his scheme for the equal distribution of the national 
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income as panacea for all the woes that afflict humanity, which 
all have, he believes, their origin in inequality of reward. 


What these men have in common is that they set themselves 
“against the world’, and the world to all of them is evil, in 
the sense that it means the demoralization and degradation of 
humanity. The World is identified with Capitalistic Civilization, 
and their attitude may be summed up in the lines from 
Wordsworth’s Prelude : 


“How dire a thing 
Is worshipped in that idol proudly named 
“The Wealth of Nations’!” 


We are entering on the last stage of a soulless industrialism. 
Machinery means quantity production. You cannot have 
quantity production without standardization, and you cannot 
have standardization of all the material goods of life without a 
corresponding standardization of manners and morals, opinions 
and thoughts, creed and conduct. And the end of these things 
is death—a soul-destroying materialism. 


The bewildered business man was at first inclined to dismiss 
these prophets of evil as harmless cranks. What do these 
babblers say? They want to turn the world upside down. 
Mass-production may be regarded by the New Economics as a 
transitional and possibly unsound phase in the history of 
economic development, but in business circles it was considered 
as the “‘ creator of the highest standard of living ever attained ”’. 
In the United States, the first and greatest begetter of mass- 
production, there have been three stages in the attitude of the 
ordinary business man to the question of the relation of ethics 
and religion to business. In the first stage they were silently 
treated as two worlds, co-ordinate but independent, with different 
sets of principles holding good in their several spheres, but not 
interpenetrating. “‘ Religion and Business are two good things 
—Why mix them?” And since in the United States politics 
was a business, the same dualistic attitude was carried over 
into public and political life. The Legislatures were opened 
with prayer, and then proceeded to “‘ business”’. The second 
stage may be illustrated by a remark of Dale, of Birmingham, 
who visited the United States after it had been swept by several 
religious awakenings. He said that he found the American 
business man very willing to talk about his soul, but very 
reluctant to talk about either business or politics. According 
to Count Keyserling, “‘ American happiness (‘keep smiling ’) 
stands out against a psychological background of bad conscience, 
self-hatred and fear’’. Religion has an explosive force when 
it is allowed to get out of bounds, and so the United States 
have entered on a third stage during the present generation. 
Business has not only its psychology to guide it, but also an 
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ethics and religion to inspire it. Its slogan is Service. It no 
longer needs to adopt a policy of silence with regard to certain 
troublesome questions. Employer and employee, capitalist 
and worker, are all servants of society. The necessities of 
economic life may be reconciled with the maxims of morality. 
The great thing is to “ deliver the goods”’. This attitude must 
not be identified with what Beatrice Webb calls the sanctimonious 
commercialism of the Nineteenth Century. The end does not 
justify every means. The actual standards of honesty and 
honour in business life are better than they are represented in 
the caricatures and extravagances in books about business, on 
which the intellects of young business men are nurtured. 
Count Keyserling quotes from a “ best seller’ in which Christ 
is represented as the model of a good salesman. He had a 
message, which was good and true, no doubt, but the success 
of the message was due to the fact that from the first the “‘ good 
salesman ’”’ thought of ‘‘ good publicity ’’. 

Economics, like Ethics, is a science of values. Hach science 
of value has its own ends and principles, its own special inner 
technique, and is a law unto itself—within limits. “ Art 
for Art’s sake” is either a platitude or a perversion of the 
truth, according as it is interpreted. The moment we pass from 
the rules of technique, we discover that the excellence which 
we call Beauty cannot be opposed to other excellencies which 
go by the name of Truth and Goodness. Similarly with ethics 
and morality. A morality which claims to be self-legislative 
and independent fails in theory and practice because it is 
inadequate to the facts of life. It becomes one-sided and 
inhuman, and in the end despiritualizes life. That explains 
why the great spiritual teachers were led to denounce the current 
moralities of their times as immoral. We cannot if we would, 
split life into different departments, where different rules and 
different standards hold sway. No activity is sufficient for 
itself. No activity is an end in itself. In the modern dispersion 
and division of interests, we have lost the vision of the whole, 
the old Greek conception of wholeness, harmony. The answer 
to the eternal question, the riddle of the Sphinx, is nothing less 
than Man himself. 

The attempt to maintain the autonomy of Economies as a 
science, independent of ethical, social and other considerations, 
failed when attention was directed on the subject of the values 
rather than on the abstract values themselves. On the 
psychological side all values were seen to centre in man. The 
“economic man” of theory faded into the shadow of an 
abstraction. On the practical and political side, the premisses 
of the Science of Wealth, as commonly understood, were seen 
to require revision if, while wealth accumulates, men decay. 
The intrusion of ethical and political ideals into economic 
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theory and practice could no longer be prevented or resented, 
in view of the almost entire divorce which the industrial 
revolution had brought about between the manual worker and 
the ownership of the instruments of production. The Idol, 
as Wordsworth called it, had either to be treated like the great 
god Dagon, or the articles of the faith had to be revised. This 
revision is now in process. The economic crisis has its parallel 
in the confusion and conflict of economic thought. 

The modern gospel of business, especially of Big Business, 
has two main articles in its creed—Hfficiency and Service. The 
idea of Service, with the moral and political conceptions it 
connotes, is, of course, not absent from the writings of the 
earlier economists, but when the economic motive is abstracted 
from all others, it is difficult to avoid the misconception that 
it is an end in itself. Even in Adam Smith’s work, there is 
hardly a chapter which is quite free from this misconception. 
Service was interpreted as a reciprocity of services, and efficiency 
in the discharge of such services would be secured best by a 
policy of non-interference. Even Mill went no further than 
to say that ‘“ Letting alone should be the general practice ”’. 
We are still only half-aware of the issues involved in the great 
transformation brought about by large-scale operations in the 
spheres of production and distribution. Transformations in 
practical life usually precede changes of theory, and both the 
economist and the business man are often hard put to it to 
adjust the old theories to the new practice. Big Business 
bestrides the world like a Colossus. Efficiency is written on 
its forehead. Yet the world is suffering agonies from mal- 
adjustment of economic needs and forces, in spite of the miracles 
of mass-production and the multiplication of the means and 
methods of distribution. Remedies like Rationalization only 
earry further the action of the material-economic forces. 
Further, the increasing mechanization of industry seems to 
involve an increasing mechanization of life, and the whole 
system, summed up in the term “ Capitalism’, is by an 
increasing number of persons condemned not only as inefficient 
but as also immoral. 

In answer to the first charge, it is urged that the defects 
of the present stage of civilization, apart from those which are 
due to the imperfection of the human psyche, are incidents of 
growth. They can be removed or corrected with further 
development. The efficiency which was secured in simpler 
conditions by competition will be attained in the future by 
co-operation. International co-operation is only in its infancy, 
and will in time transform the world. The answer to the 
second charge in the indictment is that competition for profits 
is becoming less and less true as descriptive of the aims and 
methods of business. Commercial and industrial efficiency 
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is possible only through the presence of moral motives and 
standards in every phase and stage of economic life. Man and 
his morality are still in the making, and business is not the only 
world in which men are called upon to revise their practice and 
their ideals. We must broaden our conceptions of morality 
and service. Professor Gilbert Murray quotes the remark 
with which Dr. Jowett used to warn young enthusiasts: | 
“Don’t think that life consists in doing good; it doesn’t ’’, 
his meaning being that the main work of life lies in carrying 
on worthily the great common task of civilization. All of us 
are in different ways engaged in that common task. “It is a 
shallow view which thinks of a good merchant or banker or 
trader as merely engaged in ‘making money’, and fails to 
see that he is maintaining, by means of systematic competence 
and honesty, a vast system of credit and mutual trust throughout 
the world, without which civilization would come to wreck.’’! 


Mr. Owen D. Young, the distinguished American financier, 
makes a special defence of the morality of Big Business in an 
Address published in the first number of the new philosophical 
journal, Forum Philosophicum. All is not right with business— 
far from it, but the troubles which arise in business do not 
come from bad men or bad principles, but from “ the difficulty 
of applying right principles to increasingly complicated 
situations”. The Golden Rule is the right principle in business 
as in all else, but it is often “‘ amazingly difficult ’ to apply it. 
“What is right in business requires in highly complicated 
situations, that the golden rule be applied by men of great 
understanding and knowledge, as well as conscience.’ The 
development of Big Business has brought about as a matter 
of fact, an improvement in the moral standards of business 
men as well as in the methods of production and distribution. 
The divorce of ownership from responsibility (through the 
wide distribution of capital in the form of shares) which 
threatened to drive the soul out of business (soulless capitalism) 
has actually helped to bring the soul back into business. 
Mr. Young’s hope for the future is the emergence of a class 
of super-business men, who will not only be efficient captains 
of commerce and industry, but moral guardians of public as 
well as private interests. They will be Trustees charged with 
a threefold responsibility—to capital invested, the shareholders ; 
to labour, the service employed ; to the public, the consumer. 
Capital will no longer exploit labour, and labour and capital 
will cease to combine in order to exploit the consumer. The 
dominant idea and the slogan of the new business civilization 
will be co-operation for service, not competition for profits. This 
growing sense of trusteeship is already in the world of Big 


1 Gilbert Murray, ‘‘The Ordeal of this Generation”’. 
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Business, and Mr. Young ends on the optimistic note: ‘So 
I welcome big business and big responsibility, not in the fear 
that it will make business wrong, but in the hope and belief 
that it will make business right.” 

Changes of slogans or signboards do not always mean a 
change of heart. What or whose precisely is the capital which 
is to receive the profits? Even if the ownership of capital 
were socialized to an immensely greater extent than at present, 
the fact of profit remains. ‘‘ Profits first, and then perhaps 
as much service as is compatible with profits’ is the critical 
note of another American (J. T. Adams, ‘“‘Our Business 
Civilization ’’) on the New American Gospel of Service. In 
the case of social services concerned with the creation and 
provision of “goods” other than those meant for material 
use and consumption, there are recognized standards and 
values, but of none of them can it be said that it has at its core 
the idea of a money profit, and of a material standard of values. 
The fundamental question remains—not the fact of service 
or of profits, but the nature of a civilization which is determined 
by the dominance of Big Business, with its existing methods 
and ideals. Big Business means mass-production and 
standardization, and these (it is argued) seem to mean 
increasingly, the subordination, if not suppression of other 
values than economic values. Civilization will be simplified, 
but in the wrong way, by the elimination of values which have 
hitherto been regarded as higher. The character of a civilization 
is determined by its dominant ideas, especially by the ideas 
which prevail in its dominant class, for history shows that 
other classes tend to conform, in their ideas and manners, to 
those of the dominant class. According to Mr. Adams, “ The 
business man’s standard of values has become that of our 
civilization atlarge. . . . The business man is the dominant 
power in the life of the nation, and in his control over the 
direction of its whole life, economic, social, intellectual, religious 
and political—a situation unique in history.” } 

The alarming increase in the world scale of unemployment 
has focused attention on the causes of unemployment, and 
on the relation of consumption to production. The first 
outstanding fact of our modern industrial civilization is the 
immensely increased productive power of the individual worker, 
and the consequent displacement of masses of labour power. 
According to returns recently issued by the United States 
Government (quoted Spectator, January 3, 1931) the total 
quantity of goods manufactured in the ten years prior to 1930 
increased by 58-5 per cent. If the workers employed in the 
factories had increased in a corresponding ratio, there would 
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have been six million more workers employed. The workers 
were really nearly half a million fewer in number. Moreover, 
the factory demand for labour during those years did not keep 
pace with the increasing supply of labour provided by the 
growth of population. Thus the extra labour force of a million 
and a half (represented by the increase of population) was 
superfluous, like the half-million former workers, who had been 
got rid of. At the end of the ten-year period the supply of 
goods was greater by two-thirds, the goods were 30 per cent. 
cheaper. The consumer thus benefited, and also the employee, 
since the increase in nominal wages, coupled with lowered 
prices, meant an increase in real wages of no less than 63 per cent. 
The same tendency, although in less striking degree, is found 
in other countries in process of being “ industrialized ”’. 
Human labour is displaced by machine power, and the displaced 
labour is only to a limited extent absorbed in other occupations. 
The machine says to the man “I must increase, but you must 
decrease’”’. In a country like Australia the problem of un- 
employment seems easy of solution. Back to the Land! 
Yet in Australia, we find the same phenomenon as in the United 
States, in spite of the greater abundance of land available for 
cultivation. In both countries with greatly increased rural pro- 
duction there is an actual decrease in the number of rural workers. 
Quantity of production increases. Quantity of labour required 
decreases. Thefuture of agriculture, we are told, will depend more 
and more on mechanism and big scale production. Thefarm of the 
future is the 50,000-acre farm, run by motor mechanics in 
overalls. ‘‘ Agriculture is ninety per cent. engineering, and 
ten per cent. agriculture’, according to the authority who 
writes on Agriculture in a recent work entitled ‘‘ Towards 
Civilization ’’. 

The situation, paradoxical as it seems, threatens to become 
tragical. In normal times the power of production is always 
outrunning the possibilities of consumption. A “ saturation 
point ’’ in the sale of an article is soon reached in the markets 
available. Competition in the home market drives the producers 
to search feverishly for outside markets. International com- 
petition intensifies the pursuit of the consumer by the producer, 
with resulting tariff wars and policies of retaliation. And 
now a new phase begins in the career of Big Business setting 
out to conquer the world. If the demand does not exist, 
it must be created. The producer must not only produce the 
goods, he must produce the consumer. If the speeding-up in 
production is to continue, there must be a corresponding 
speeding-up in consumption. The business man must learn 
the psychology of business, that is, the psychology of the 
buyer. The needs of the buyers must be satisfied, but they 
must also be multiplied and intensified. Massed attacks are 
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made on possible buyers by playing on motives of social vanities 
and rivalries, and in a hundred divers ways stimulating buyers 
to buy. Economists of the new type even denounce thrift as 
a social vice, and other familiar virtues are made to appear old- 
fashioned survivals. The inexhaustible resources of production 
require insatiable powers of consumption. This introduces the 
final damning charge brought against our capitalistic civilization 
—that it sacrifices quality to quantity in its estimate of values. 
It is “uneconomic” to supply orders which cannot be filled 
in quantity. What kind of wants can be supplied by mass- 
production and standardization? Are value standards to be 
determined by cost standards? Matthew Arnold once said 
in his haste that the mission of America was to vulgarize the 
universe. What he meant was that true values are not 
determined by masses or majorities, but by the human spirit 
working in freedom to realize and satisfy the needs of the 
spirit. Industrial civilization in its final phase of development 
threatens to degrade the life of the human spirit by lowering 
or eliminating the ideals without which a true humanistic culture 
is impossible. Spiritual or esthetic wants which cannot be 
satisfied in quantity must be ignored. Education, which 
means the liberation of the free spirit which lives in every man, 
becomes the training of the worker for his future job. According 
to Mr. Adams, the “ American idea of adult education is to 
enable a man to find greater self-expression in his job”. 
According to Count Keyserling (“‘ America Set Free’’), the 
value of everything, mental or spiritual, in America, tends to be 
gauged by the pragmatic test, which is usually conceived in 
terms of material success. Mass-production and mass-culture 
will in time mean the organization of all interests, including 
those of art and science on economic lines. The logical issue 
of this tendency would bring Capitalism and Bolshevism very 
near each other in their final development. It is the dream 
of Bolshevism that quantity production and standardization 
will be applied successfully to men as well as things, and to 
the chiefs as well as the workers. Count Keyserling quotes 
a passage from the official historian of the Soviet State expressing 
the hope that some day great men like Lenin, who are really 
nothing but social apparatuses, may be turned out in the 
required quantities by factories. Keyserling adds that ‘the 
outlook of an enormous number of Americans is actually the 
same’’. 

And so we return to Gandhi, to whose spirit Capitalism 
and Bolshevism are alike abhorrent. Gandhi’s protest has the 
value of a high explosive. It shocks the world into attention. 
But it has little value either for economic instruction or political 
guidance. Nor do we receive much light or leading from the 
prophets of dark things for the future. We prefer to rest 
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confident in the faith and hope that the spiritual energies which 
produced great cultures and noble institutions in the past 
are not exhausted. The evils which attend all human progress 
may be controlled or removed, if the human spirit itself remains 
untainted and unabated. Many of those evils arise from mal- 
adjustment and dislocation of natural and necessary forces. 
All increase of man’s productive power will, we may hope, tend 
ultimately to man’s greater good. He that believeth will not 
make haste to despair or to condemn humanity because of its 
failures. Man has still reserves of spiritual energy which 
will enable his control over himself to advance with his control 
over nature. But for such advance in self-control freedom 
is indispensable. Spirit must be free or die. If Bolshevism— 
the negation of God, of freedom, of the human soul—were the 
only alternative to Capitalism, we might well despair. In the 
existing competition between values, the balance on the side of 
the material values is heavily weighted. Let us therefore 
welcome the Knights of the Holy Ghost who come to our help 
in fighting the good fight to maintain those values of the 
spirit by whose guidance Humanity has won its way through 
great tribulation. If it has come so far, shall it not go further ? 
The fashions of man’s social and political life, his present 
distresses and raging antagonisms will pass, but man will remain, 
with his aspiring soul and his unconquerable mind. In History, 
which is the Judgment of the World, Capitalism may be 
justified, not in itself as a system in which good and evil are 
closely and strangely interwoven, but as a necessary transition 
stage in the production of something higher in value and of 
permanent good for man. But for the full fruition of that 
higher good, humanity may have to wait until men and nations 
discover that the world is really one. 


{NotE.—The subject of Sidelights (III) will be “The Simple Life.’’] 


THE EMPIRICISM OF DR. ALEXANDER. 


By the Rev. Father H. B. LouGunan, S.J., 
Newman College, University of Melbourne. 


In these pages I purpose to examine the viewpoint of a 
philosopher whose name as a schoolboy is on the Honour Board 
of Wesley College, Melbourne, and who as a learned thinker is 
mentioned in last year’s Birthday Honours. For it was because 
of his services to British philosophy that Samuel Alexander 
was awarded the Order of Merit. His impressive volumes, 
“Space Time and Deity ”’, are the outcome of the Gifford 
Lectures of 1916-1918. They are packed with close thought ; 
and the reader must spend hours of hard, though fascinating 
labour, if he is to grasp the position which the author elaborates 
with such meticulous care.t 

His position is of special interest both because of its 
peculiarly novel form of realism, and because, in its method and 
in its conclusion, it is the very antithesis of ‘‘ absolutism ”’ 
as propounded by his earlier teachers; for Dr. Alexander 
served his apprenticeship to philosophy in the school of Bradley 
and Bosanquet. Later on, with the courtesy of the Editor, 
I may contrast Dr. Alexander’s system with that of the 
Scholastic realists;? here it will be sufficient to examine the 
alleged opposition between the method of these two schools 
of thought—if by anticipation, we may speak of Dr. Alexander 
as the founder of a “ school of thought ’’. 


Part I. 
Wuat Is “ EmprricAL METAPHYSICS ”’ ? 

1. By way of clearing the ground, we must first note the 
technical sense which the author has given to certain words. 
“We can distinguish’, he says, “in experienced things 
; the variable from the pervasive characters” (p. 4). 
As examples of the latter he cites “‘ permanence in change 
by virtue of which things are described as substances, quantity, 
spatial and temporal character, causality’? (p. 2). Such 
pervasive characters are styled “‘ non-empirical ”’ (or “a priori’, 
or “‘categorial’’). Variable characters are distinguished by 
the term “empirical’”’. ‘‘ Hxperience”’ is a word he employs 


1 Throughout, the pages refer to the pages in Vol. I of ‘“‘ Space Time and Deity’. 

21. Walker’s “‘ Theories of Knowledge ’’ (Longman’s) would be of much interest to 
one not acquainted with Scholasticism. Chapter 10 is a criticism of Absolutism, with special 
reference to cognition. Chapters 13-17 give a masterly exposition of the scholastic 
metaphysics, in so far as this deals with cognition. 
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to embrace any knowledge ; he does not use it in the commonly 
accepted sense; for in ordinary speech we sharply contrast 
what is ‘‘ experienced ” from truths deduced from experience ; 
whereas for Dr. Alexander the one term covers both meanings. 


The author’s terminology is, then, a novel one, and it 
may easily confuse the unwary reader; for he has to bear in 
mind that though “‘ experiential’? and “empirical” have 
the same meaning in ordinary language, yet Dr. Alexander 
uses ‘‘ experiential ’’ as the wider, or generic, term embracing 
the two opposed species “empiric” and ‘non-empiric ’’. 
At least, this is clearly indicated on page 4, where he tells us 
that he is taking it as “self-evident that whatever we know 
is apprehended in some form of experience’’. In our criticism 
in the second part of this paper we shall note that he is not 
consistent in this broad use of the word “ experience’, and 
at times seems quite clearly to restrict it to mean “ sense- 
experience ’’, and to reject certain views because opposed to 
“‘experience”’ in this limited sense. 


2. What is the characteristic feature (or features) of 
empirical philosophy? I must confess that even after a 
careful re-reading of Dr. Alexander’s introductory chapter, 
it is not at all easy to answer this question in a final and precise 
manner. The information, however, may be obtained by 
finding the answer to some questions. These would be as 
follows: 


(a) Is the distinguishing feature a difference in subject 
matter? No. For, “empirical philosophy’, we are told, 
“is not necessarily a sensationalistic one” (p. 5); in fact, 
it is quite the contrary; for while it deals with the actual 
world “the parts of it with which it deals empirically are 
non-empirical parts’’. And so, in its subject matter there is 
no opposition between empirical and, let us say, scholastic 
philosophy. For both examine these “ pervasive characters ”’ 
of experience. 


(b) Is the distinctiveness to be found in the basic assumption 
(or what is by modern writers loosely styled the ‘‘ viewpoint ’’) 
of empirical metaphysics? Yes, to a certain extent this could 
be asserted. For Dr. Alexander is assuming what the idealists 
of the Berkeleyan school would not admit; he starts by taking 
it for granted that mind and things commonly spoken of as 
non-mental, have equal rights to be examined by the philosopher ; 
mind and not-mind are in a true sense equally real; we have 
experience of both. ‘‘ Now the effect! of the empirical method 
in metaphysics is seriously and persistently to treat finite minds 


*Is this a slip? Seemingly the word “basis” should be used for “ effect’. 
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as one among the many forms of finite existence, having no 
privilege above them except such as it derives from its greater 
perfection of development’”’ (p. 6).1 

Further, the author means the term “empirical” to 
distinguish his “viewpoint’’ from that of Bradley and 
Bosanquet. For with these latter ‘‘ the parts of the world are 
not ultimately real or true, but only the whole is true” (p. 8); 
and again, the “real difference between idealism and realism 
? is that for the one, in some form or other, however 
much disguised, mind is the measure of things and the starting 
point of enquiry ” (ibid.); while for Dr. Alexander mind and 
not-mind are equally real and equally worthy of being examined. 

So far, then, we see a reason for the author describing his 
philosophy as “ empirical’’. In his starting point he is opposed 
both to the subjective and to the absolute idealist. 

(c) Is there a difference between the method employed 
by the empirical philosophy and that of any other? If by 
using the word “ method” in a loose sense to mean “ basic 
assumption ’’, then in the preceding section (b), we have answered 
in the affirmative. But Dr. Alexander seems to mean more 
than this; he constantly speaks of the distinctive empirical 
method, as though this were a characteristic or special way of 
examining facts: some special way or method of testing his 
conclusions. What is this distinctive feature ? 

I candidly admit that I cannot find this anywhere clearly 
set out—even in those paragraphs which bear the marginal 
indication “the method of philosophy (is) empirical’’. The 
most we are told is that “‘ it will be like theirs (viz., the sciences’) 
empirical. It will proceed like them by reflective description 
and analysis of its subject matter”’ (p. 4). 

But when we study Dr. Alexander’s examination of the 
problem of knowledge and his remarks on the bearing of 
psychology on metaphysics, we can gather, I think, some clear 
idea of what is this special method which distinguishes empirical 
metaphysics. It implies far more than we could have expected. 
It implies the acceptance of three very important principles 
with very far reaching consequences. They are as follows: 

(i) There is nothing other than, or besides, those things of 
which we have direct experience. Consequently, “‘ experience ”’ 
is the touchstone of philosophy ; conclusions are to be rejected 
which entail the belief in anything of an order different from that 
which is ‘‘experienced ’’. 


1The last phrase ‘“‘ greater development of perfection’’ could have two meanings: 
(i) a perfection which is capable of greater development; (ii) a perfection which is greater 
because it is a development from a lower kind of nature. This latter seems to be the meaning 
of the author. If this is so, he is surely making an assumption for which there is no warrant. 
He has the right to attempt to prove that mind is the result of a development or evolution 
from a lower kind of being; but as a philosopher he has no right to assume this evolution. 
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(ii) Experience when used as a test of the validity of a 
conclusion is direct experience—either of a fact perceived by 
the senses, or of an emotion or mental state perceived by the 
mind. 

(iii) ‘‘ Logical implications’? must be accepted when we 
are ‘‘reflectively analysing ”’ the facts; but we must restrict 
ourselves to accepting only those implications or those relations 
which are between facts which we know; we cannot admit 
of any entities which we do not “know”. 


Let me show that these are the characteristic principles 
of the “empirical method’. They are illustrated by his 
examination (p. 17) of the motion of mind as that of an 
‘‘ entity superior both to things and to mental states”’. What 
he here objects to is the view that mind is a non-material 
substance,! different from and superior to all the substances 
of which we have experience. To postulate such a non-material 
entity : to say that it “must” be, on the score that otherwise 
we cannot account for certain experiences—this for Dr. Alexander 
is to be false to empirical metaphysics. The empirical “‘method”’ 
he allows, does approve of certain postulates, to explain what is 
given in experience. Thus, he urges, science does not forsake 
the empirical “‘ method ” by saying that certain strange things 
‘““must ”’ be, e.g., atoms and ions. For, “the unseen entities, 
atoms or ions, which physics for instance postulates, or the 
molecules of the chemist, are all of them conceived on the 
analogy of something which is known to experience ”’ (p. 17). 
Whereas to postulate a non-material mind as an explanation 
of the given in experience, sins against the empirical method ; 
for it postulates something utterly different from anything else 
experienced. 

I think it is correct to say that this argument does imply 
that he who uses it relies on the principles which I have labelled 
(i) and (ii) above. 

The following citation shows that Dr. Alexander accepts 
“logical implications’”’?: not all however, but only some. 
I give it at length because it lets us know what he means by 
“discovering relations between the given in experience ’’. 
(In the context, the gifted author is showing how the three 
characteristics of Time—as he conceives of it—and the 
characteristics of Space—as he conceives of it—are mutually 
dependent.) “‘ Let me once more remark that (my enquiry) 
contains no attempt at a construction of Time and Space, 
as if we were giving reasons for them and for their experienced 
features. . . . Such an attempt would be as foolish as it is 


1To be fair to the author, it must be remembered that he does not thereby imply that 
we can have an activity or a state, without something which is the subject of this activity 
or state. Dr. Alexander is too clear a metaphysician to entertain W. James’ concept of mind 
as being merely a “‘stream of consciousness”’. 
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unscientific. I have merely attempted to show how the various 
features of the one depend for their character on those of the 
other. The reason why Space has three dimensions is that Time 
is successive, irreversible and uniform in direction; if we could 
imagine a Creator who had determined to make Time an 
asymmetrical transitive succession, he would, to carry out his 
purpose, have made a Space of three dimensions; and vice 
versa. . . . This does not mean that one who knows 
the characters of Time could conclude from them to the three 
dimensions of Space, but only that he finds on examination that 
there is an intimate relation between the one and the other, 
a relation which requires reflective analysis to discover. 

We cannot say that Time implies Space, in the sense in which 
the working of two laws in conjunction implies their resultant. 
The point is of sufficient general importance to be worth a 
few remarks even here. Suppose a man thought 

that he could see a reason why, if there was to be a Space, 
there must be Time, or vice versa, he might be asked how in 
the absence of an experience of Time, he would be able to 
invent the idea of Time. All that he can do is to see that in 
Space as empirically presented, there are features which are 
those of Time as empirically presented, and that the mutual 
relations of Time and Space are so close and ramified that 
they cannot be considered as separate entities, but only as 
the same entity described in terms of its different elements. 
Other “must ”’ metaphysics does not recognize—eacept the “ must’ 
of logical vmplication, and whenever I have spoken of implication, 
I have been careful to limit it to what the experience with 
which I have been dealing demands, and only in so far as it 
demands it.” (Pp. 57-58.) 


Part II. 
SomME SUGGESTED CRITICISM. 


The empiricism of Dr. Alexander bears a striking resemblance 
to some of the principles of Kant. For in the “Critique of 
Pure Reason ”’ there are several instances where Dr. Alexander’s 


ideas are expressed. ‘If the Supreme Being forms a link 
in the chain of empirical conditions, it must be a member of the 
empirical series. . . . If on the other hand, we disengage 


it from the chain, and cogitate it as an intelligible being apart 
from. the series of natural causes—how shall reason bridge the 
abyss that separates the latter from the former? ” (Meiklejohn’s 
translation, p. 420.) And again, “I have no conception 
whatever of any understanding but of one like my own”. It 
would be interesting to examine how far this Kantian trait 
in Dr. Alexander is responsible for his distinction between 
deity and God, and for his very unsatisfactory treatment of the 
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reality of God. But this would be uncalled for here. Instead 
I purpose merely to examine Dr. Alexander’s “ principles of 
empirical philosophy ” and see how far they are consistent 
and philosophical.1 Five points suggest themselves: 


(i) The Professor admits the intellectual necessity of 
accepting a logical deduction; for he admits the “must” 
of logical implication. But how is this consistent with restricting 
our acceptance of logically drawn conclusions? If the 
implication is that there are certain other facts or things, 
different in nature from those things which we experience, 
why must the implication be rejected? Wherein is it 
“foolish ’ or ‘‘ unscientific’’? Since Dr. Alexander admits 
the ‘‘ must” of ‘logical implication’, he should say that 
there is no restriction to accepting any logical deduction from 
facts. If, for instance, our experience allows us to say that 
a being cannot give what it has not got; and if this principle 
when applied to our critical examination of experience, shows 
logically that certain activities of the mental order cannot 
be produced by matter; then why reject a non-material 
substance on the score that we have no experience of such ? 
Provided that the argument is throughout logically consistent, 
it is arbitrary and unphilosophical to reject it. Surely the 
principle for all metaphysics, empirical or otherwise, should 
be: Accept all consistently logical conclusions, or none. 


(ii) But is Dr. Alexander quite correct when, on page 17, 
he states that science is empirical, in his sense of the term? 
Is it clear that when science postulates certain things to account 
for particular experiences, “its unseen entities . . . are 
all of them conceived on the analogy of something else which 
is known to experience’? Let us test a few cases: In 
experience what analogy, even the remotest, is found for ether, 
which, for a time at least, was postulated by science? Have 
we any experience of anything at all, which bears the slightest 
resemblance to this strange ‘unseen entity’’? For it is 
equally present in the open vault of heaven and within solid 
marble ; its oscillations, or waves, travel free and unimpeded 
through the tornado that sweeps to destruction almost everything 
else we know of; it interpenetrates solid steel and granite, the 
ocean and the earth. Surely the only analogy that this strange 
‘stuff’? bears to things experienced, is that it has what they 
have not, and that it has not got what they have. If this is the 
basis which experience gives us for the ether postulated by 
science, and if to postulate such a thing is not against the canons 
of the empirical method, then a philosopher cannot but gasp 

*To make my criticism of Alexander’s position apply to that of Kant, the arguments 


would have to be cast in a slightly different form; and they would need to be filled out by 
a discussion on the ‘‘ analogy of being’ and the truth of a knowledge that is analogical. 
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out the wondering question: Why should a logical conclusion 
that there must be a non-material mind be rejected as alien 
to that same empirical method? 

To press the point home, Dr. Alexander would doubtless 
admit that there are reputable scientists who maintain that 
no mere arrangement of the ultimate physical constituents of 
matter can produce life; that there are empirical scientists who 
hold that life is not thus a function of matter, but, instead, 
is, in the most literal sense of the term, an “ unseen entity ”’ 
of which we know nothing except that we cannot explain 
experienced facts without it. Now surely, all this large school 
of scientific thought is not to be condemned as foolish or 
unphilosophical, when brought before the bar of empirical 
metaphysics? 

Or, take another familiar postulate of science: What 
experience have we of electricity? So unlike is it to anything 
of which we have experience, that we do not know how to 
classify it; it is completely ‘‘ sua generis”’. We judge it to be 
of a certain nature, because we experience certain of its effects— 
rather, we bunch its effects together and then say that these 
are produced by an unseen entity which bears no analogy to the 
entities we do experience. 

What Dr. Alexander fails to notice is this: the scientist 
employs the metaphysical principle “actio sequitur esse’’, 
and concludes that there “‘ must ’’ be something (which he calls 
electricity) for which experience does not furnish even the 
roughest analogy. But what is lawful for science should not 
be unlawful for metaphysics. When examining the peculiar 
facts given to him in consciousness, the philosopher must be 
allowed to follow the same procedure as does the scientist 
when examining the facts given in experience of the non-mental 
world. 

(iii) Let us contrast one of the “logical implications ”’ 
accepted by empirical metaphysics with one of the “ musts ”’ 
which Dr. Alexander rejects on the score that it gives us 
something unlike the rest of experience. 

The learned author’s “reflective analysis’ of Space and 
of Time discovers that “Space repeats itself in Time, and 
Time repeats itself in Space” (pp. 48-49). This means that if 
twenty clocks strike simultaneously, those twenty points of 
Space are really only the one point repeated twenty times at 
the one moment of Time; and the same is true of all the 
infinite points of space—viz., at one instant of Time, one point 


? 


1Bven though in Dr. Alexander’s system there is no chasm between living and 
non-living, or between mental and non-mental, still he cannot say that a large school of science 
or of philosophy is “foolish ’’ for holding such a view. It would be interesting to enquire 
whether only those scientists who deny the radical difference between life and non-life 
are true to the “‘empirical method”’. 


B 
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of Space repeats itself an infinite number of times... Nay, 
more:take three consecutive instants of Time, and call them 
A, B, C. At A, one point of Space repeats itself infinitely ; 
the same point acts similarly at B, and again likewise at C. So 
that in three instants of Time, we have no less than three infinite 
series of repetitions of one point of Space. Thus, because 
Time is infinite, we have an infinite number of infinite series 
of repetitions of points of Space. But not even here do we 
stop in our logical implications ; for, the same brain-wearying 
concept has to be applied to Space. In this, too, we find 
“logically implied’’ an infinite number of infinite series of 
repetitions of instants of Time. So that twice over we have an 
infinite number of infinite series of things which repeat 
themselves. 

Now how does all this square with the canons of empirical 
metaphysics? In whatever way we explain the reality of Space, 
this much is beyond a shadow of doubt: we have no experience 
whatever of a point of Space repeating itself even once; our 
experience is dead counter to the “empirical” conclusion 
that myriads of points behave thus on myriads of occasions. 
One could justly say that to accept this “logical implication ” 
is as inconsistent with empirical philosophy as it is inconsistent 
with experience. 

It is then difficult to see the distinction between “logical 
implication ’’ which Dr. Alexander accepts, and the Scholastic’s 
logical proof which he rejects ; for in each case the conclusion 
goes beyond experience, 7.¢., it posits something, the nature 
of which has no replica in experience. 

If it be said that there is a difference, that one posits 
relations between the given in experience, while the other 
posits things not given in experience, then I reply: In each 
case the logical process is the same; if the argument is valid, 
it cannot be rejected because of preconceptions. Why accept 
an astounding mutual relation between Space and Time, and 
reject a far less astounding entity of a non-material nature ? 
For, both the entity and the relation are equally “things ”’ 
which connect and render intelligible the given in experience. 

But let us see (we can treat the question only in the briefest 
way) how very like Dr. Alexander’s own method is that of the 
Scholastic; let us see how the latter would arrive at the notion 
of the mind being a non-material substance. He, too, starts 
with experience and not with preconceptions (against which 
Dr. Alexander so constantly warns us). He finds it to be an 
experience that his mind can be aware of its own awareness ; 
e.g., I can recall my feeling of amazed horror when news came 


Py 2 T use the phrase “infinite number” to mean whatever the author means by an 
infinite series’. 
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of the Napier earthquake. This conscious recollection is a 
present state of mind; and I can be aware of this awareness ; 
for I can compare my present recalled feeling with my past 
original feeling.1 Thus I am faced with a fact to be 
“reflectively analysed’. And the analysis proceeds in this 
way: Precisely because no material substance of which I have 
experience becomes both subject and object of its own 
activity; and, further, precisely because by analysing the 
meaning of material or extended substance, I see that it could 
not do this—for these reasons I conclude that the mind which 
does what a material substance cannot do, ‘“‘ must” be a 
non-material substance (the “‘must’’ which is anathema to 
the empirical metaphysician).? 

Now here is an “‘ unseen entity ’’ whose existence is seen 
to be a logical implication from the facts of existence. Why 
should it be rejected solely on the score that I do not 
“experience”? such an entity? Surely I have just as much 
experience of it as has Dr. Alexander of the repeating of myriads 
of points of Space, each doing what none has ever been 
“experienced” to do. 

Let me here forestall a possible rejoinder. It might be 
urged that in mathematical science we have experience of a 
point repeating itself; and that therefore the discovery of 
their infinite repetitions in Space and Time is not beyond 
experience. To this it could be answered that the mathematical 
or geometrical point is a concept drawn from sense-experience 
by the abstractive power of the intellect; it is not, as such, 
experienced by the senses; for these do not perceive position 
without quantity or extension. At any rate, if it be urged 
that the knowledge of the geometrical point is not beyond 
experience—in so far as this knowledge is drawn from the data 
of sense-perception—then the same could, and ought to be said 
of our knowledge of a non-material substance. Why? Because 
in each case the concept is arrived at in the same way. Hence 
Dr. Alexander’s point and the metaphysician’s spiritual 
substance should either be both admitted or both rejected by 
empirical philosophy. 

Before suggesting a new line of criticism, I submit that 
in another matter the author has not been true to his own 


? 


1Dr. Alexander faultily represents the data of consciousness and the arguments based 
on them. He takes it for granted that being aware of a state of awareness is the act of one 
“looking on, as it were, from the outside”. But (i) “‘from the outside’ is not a 
circumstance given in the psychosis itself; it is not a part of the experience. (ii) If it were 
a part of the experience, it would not explain the fact at all; for if I looked on “ from the 
outside’? I then should be aware of someone else’s awareness. Further, Dr. Alexander 
throughout seems to think that the non-empirical metaphysician asserts that the mind has 
consciousness of its own substance. But this is not asserted. What is asserted is that the 
mind has consciousness of its own acts or states; and it is on this reflex awareness of an act, 
that the argument is based for the non-material substance of the mind. 

2T am aware of Dr. Alexander’s analysis of memory given in his chapters on ‘‘ Mental 
Space Time’”’. In my next paper I hope to examine this analysis and its bearing on the 
argument given above. 
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empirical position. For this position always demands that 
the facts to be analysed must be facts of experience. Now 
at the basis of much of his ingenious argument concerning 
the ‘repetition’ of Space and Time are the peculiarities of 
numerical series, ¢.g., that in an infinite series of this kind, 
the whole is not greater than its part (thus, the series 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, etc., ad infinitum, could be regarded as a whole in 
relation to the series 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., ad infinitum; but as each 
is infinite, one cannot be greater than the other). Now, 
to argue from the properties of a numerical series to those of a 
series given in ‘‘ experience” is an invalid process for the 
empirical metaphysician. Why? Because the mathematical 
series consists only of relations of quantity, which relations 
are indicated by the written symbols; whereas the series of 
“experience”? of Space and Time are nothing of the sort; 
they are series of quantities, not relations of quantities. Or 
to put it in another way: A mathematical continuum is not a 
physical continuum; one is not given in experience, while 
the other is. Hence I am inclined to urge that this confusion 
of two different things is a fundamental weakness in the 
colossal system that Dr. Alexander has so diligently reared. 
But, suppose that Dr. Alexander were to reply that both the 
mathematical and the physical continuum are given in 
experience, because both are known? ‘Then two rejoinders 
are possible: (i) These two things are utterly different; and 
therefore we cannot validly argue that the properties of one 
will be found in the other. But Dr. Alexander does thus argue.? 
(ii) If “‘ experience ”’ covers everything we know, then he would 
have to admit that a spiritual substance is experienced. 

(iv) Let us examine a contrast that is alleged to exist 
between empirical metaphysics and their opposite. It could 
be propounded in this way: Empirical metaphysics must look 
for intimate relations between facts ; it may or may not succeed 
in finding them; “ we are forced to look for something which 
we may or may not find” (p. 57). Whereas the opposite 
school of thought is charged with postulating unseen entities 
to explain facts. 

Now when worded in this way, the antithesis of the two 
positions is obvious; for then the non-empiricist is accused, 
I suppose, of invoking the aid of angels to account for earthquakes 
and spirits to account for storms. But why make this 
accusation? If we granted that the philosophers of the two 
opposite schools of thought are equally loyal to logic, then the 
alleged contrast between them vanishes. How so? Because 


*On the meaning of “continuum ”’ there is a lucid exposition and some interesting 
analysis in L. Walker’s ‘‘ Theories of Knowledge,” p. 369-371. 
*In ag third article of this series we shall deal with Dr. Alexander’s theory that we 
“correct” a “fiction” 
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(i) both agree in the use of ‘‘ Occam’s Razor ”’, which cuts out 
all unnecessary entities, unseen or visible; (ii) both employ 
exactly the same rules of logical reasoning. And it might be 
further urged that neither philosopher tests his logical conclusion 
by the data of experience ; for just as there is no “‘ experience ”’ 
of non-material substances, so there is no ‘“‘ experience’ of 
the point of my door-handle repeating itself infinitely at every 
instant of time; or if ‘“‘ experience’”’ is used as a test by the 
empiricist, then he is inconsistent in his employment of this 
word; if he “ experiences’ the repeating of the point of his 
door-handle, he must allow the non-empiricist to claim that he 
“experiences’’ a spiritual substance. 

(v) There are instances where, I think, Dr. Alexander 
wrongly attributes to experience what is in point of fact 
contradicted by experience. Let me note three: 

(a) Starting from certain psychological principles which 
I need not here discuss, he concludes that when I see a tree, 
I am aware of the “ compresence’”’ of my mind and the tree. 
But surely the very opposite seems to be the case? For, as 
far as consciousness is concerned (and only consciousness can 
tell me of what I am aware), I am aware of the tree being there 
where I am not. It is just because of this experience that the 
whole problem of epistemology arises. Consistently with 
empirical metaphysics Dr. Alexander simply cannot say that 
this “‘ compresence ”’ of tree and mind is the datum of experience. 
Yet he openly does so (p. 19). Instead, his conclusion is one 
which, with the aid of his own psychological principles, he 
draws from experience, and which is strikingly at variance 
with experience. This is the only point I wish to emphasize 
here, though it would be tempting to show that his illustration 
of the angel (pp. 19-20) fails to prove that this ‘“‘ compresence ” 
is given in experience. 

(b) On page 23 we are told that in all grades of mental 
life, what is experienced is in each case non-mental. But 
again, is not this a flat contradiction to the evidence of 
consciousness? When, ¢.g., I experience sadness, is the sadness 
non-mental? Surely not. For my mind is experiencing its 
own mental state of sorrow. 

This may seem captious and unnecessarily minute criticism. 
But the fact is that there are some unquestionable data of 
experience which, if faced squarely and empirically, would 
cause Dr. Alexander’s metaphysics not a little difficulty. 

(c) On page 26 the author is dealing with what the 
psychologist calls the ‘“‘colour-tone”’ of sensations and 
perceptions. Now it would make the development of the 


“ce 


1This argument is not weakened by the author’s distinction between ‘‘ enjoyment ”’ 
and ‘‘ contemplation ’’, nor by the psychological analysis found in the chapters dealing with 
“*Mental Space Time”’. 
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Space-Time system much easier, if these colour-tones did 
not radically differ in quality. And without any further 
discussion, we are simply told that they do not vary in quality. 
Hence we could and must conclude that their only variance is 
one of degree of intensity ; that any one of them could merge 
into any other, merely by becoming less or more intense. But 
let us take a crude test from experience: When I am hungry 
and see an appetising piece of beef-steak, the sense-perception 
carries with it a very definite colour-tone. And when I see the © 
Hermes of Praxiteles, this sense-perception also has its colour- 
tone. But one colour-tone is experienced as differing most 
distinctly in quality as well as in degree of intensity from the 
other. For, looking at the beef-steak for an hour could never 
produce that colour-tone which comes from looking at the 
Hermes for five minutes. 


LAW AND LOGIC. 


By Proressor K. H. BalLey, M.A., B.C.L., 
Professor of Law in the University of Melbourne. 


THE words of the title themselves imply a proposition to be 
maintained and developed—that there is some more or less 
intimate realtion between law and logic—that logic has some 
more or less important place in law. Yet at the outset one 
finds distinguished lawyers apparently at odds on that very 
point. There is for instance, Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
one of the great authorities on the Anglo-American system of 
law. “‘ The life of the law ’’, he declares, “‘ has not been logic ; 
it has been experience.”’? So also, though less trenchantly, 
Lord Halsbury: “I entirely deny that a case can be quoted 
for a proposition that may seem to follow logically from it. 
Such a mode of reasoning assumes that the law is necessarily 
a logical code, whereas every lawyer must acknowledge that 
the law is not always logical at all.” If that were the whole 
truth, “‘law and logic’’ would scarcely seem to be a topic 
on which discussion could usefully take place at all. But there 
is direct testimony on the other side: from Dean Pound, 
doyen of the contemporary American jurists, and (semble) 
from Sir Frederick Pollock, doyen of the English. ‘“ The 
laws of mind’”’, wrote an American teacher recently, ‘“ have 
been impacted into the very structure of law itself.” Still 
more striking is a remark by Professor Kocourek, in a book 
just published: ‘‘ The Aristotelian logie still remains true in 
its own field, and a part of that field is that of the application 
of law.’’ Now one would not be caught by the Law of Excluded 
Middle in affirming that Mr. Justice Holmes’ proposition and 
Professor Kocourek’s are both valid. They are not in fact 
contradictories. It may be possible later to examine some 
of the non-logical (not to say illogical) elements in law. My 
theme, however, is the logical elements, and enough has been 
said to show that my thesis has at least respectable backing 
in authority. Some attempt must now be made to elaborate it. 

But first of all let us determine the sense or senses in which 
we shall use our two principal terms. To “ Logic’’, the 
science of reasoning, we shall give an extended meaning, 
to include scientific method as well as formal logic. ‘“ Law” 


1 Read before the Melbourne gata Philosophical Society on September 30, 1930. 
2“°The Common Law’ (1882), p. 1. 
*The general literature on the’ subject is extensive, but for the most part buried in 
periodicals. Reference may, however, be made to Patterson’s ‘‘ Problems in Logic ’”’ 
(especially Chapters 6, 8 and 18), and to Brumbaugh, “ Legal Reasoning and Briefing ”’. 
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is a term whose meaning has divided jurists since the first 
beginnings of legal speculation, and no attempt will be made 
here to define it. It is, however, common ground that 
“law” (lawyers’ law) is a system of rules regulating men’s 
conduct maintained by the compulsive power of the State. 
But it is possible to regard such a system as either static or 
dynamic. If you regard it as static, your attention is fixed 
naturally upon the system qua system: its principles of 
classification, the relations of the individual rules to each 
other and to the whole. If you regard law as dynamic, your 
concern is rather with what we may call the “ legal process ’”— 
the methods by which the rules are elaborated and are applied 
to particular cases. For present purposes we shall take each 
of these standpoints, inquiring in each case the part that is 
and has been played by logic. 

First, then, law as a system. This is characteristically 
the teacher’s point of view (as well as, of course, that of the modern 
man of science). Law schools have always been the home 
of attempts to systematize and classify legal rules. Nor have 
the academic teachers always had purely academic ends in 
view. Organization, classification, was to be the necessary 
preliminary to codification. We in this University have good 
cause to remember this. For at the hands of the first Dean of 
the Faculty of Law, Dr. Hearn, Victoria came within almost 
measurable distance of being the first common-law community 
to adopt a general code. Now any classification worth the 
name will adopt some logical basis. Most of the nineteenth 
century codifiers did in fact attempt to construct what may 
(using the term broadly) be called a dichotomous system. 
Dr. Hearn’s draft general code, for instance, finds its leading 
division in the antithesis between duties and rights. Duties 
are either absolute or relative. Absolute duties are either 
private or public; and so on the process goes. But a system 
of law is evolved after all out of the community’s life, and 
it is always escaping from logical categories. Even in the 
general code of 1885 there are a good many untidy ends. It is 
interesting to set alongside Dr. Hearn’s scheme the arrangement 
of Professor Jenks’ masterpiece, “The Book of English 
Law’’. Systematic and clear it certainly is; but there are 
not very many traces of formal logic in it. In the classification 
of continental systems logic may have triumphed ; the common 
law has defeated it. It is—as Professor Jenks puts it— 
“no artificial and codified system . . . but a living 
picture, formless and difficult to describe, of the unconscious 
working of the English mind as expressed in tradition, statute, 
and judicial decisions’’. 

We may now turn to the more vital part of the subject, 
the legal process itself. This is the process by which legal 
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rules are translated in court into decisions upon the rights and 
duties of the citizen. This process involves in the first place 
the ascertainment of the appropriate rule or proposition of 
law; in the second place a finding that the facts of the 
particular case fall or do not fall within that rule; and the 
court’s decision and order accordingly. From this point of 
view the whole process may be described in terms of 
subsumption, or, as Professor Kocourek insists, in terms of the 
Aristotelian syllogism. Take an example from the host of 
decisions upon the duty of the occupier of premises towards 
persons entering upon or using the premises for their own 
purposes but with the occupier’s permission. In Coleshill v. 
Manchester Corporation, plaintiff walked one evening with 
his fiancée along premises—a road in course of construction— 
occupied by the Corporation. He fell into a deep trench and 
was injured. The decision of the court was against him, and 
it can be set out tersely in the following terms: 
Major Premise: The only duty of the occupier towards 
a bare licensee is to warn him of 
concealed perils upon the premises. 
Minor Premise: But we find that in all the circumstances 
of the case the trench was not a 
concealed peril. 


Conclusion : Therefore the occupier was under no 
duty to warn the plaintiff of the 
trench. 


The court does not nowadays couch its actual decision in 
syllogistic terms, though the typical headnote to the report 
of a case is really in that form. What is more, in courts where 
each of several judges is accustomed to deliver his own individual 
judgment, there would quite often be several different syllogisms, 
involving possibly inconsistent premises even where the 
conclusion is the same. But the terseness and precision of 
syllogistic form afford a valuable guide in the subsequent use 
of cases as authorities. A court will only be “bound ’’, as 
legal convention puts it, by cases “on all fours’”’; and every 
time counsel or judge asks himself ‘“‘ What is it that the court 
actually decided in that case’, he is performing really, though 
not consciously or formally, a syllogistic exercise. 

Few lawyers would, I think, desire that judges should 
generally adopt the language of formal logic in lieu of the plain 
literary language in which their judgments are ordinarily 
delivered. (Some splendid models of English prose may be 
found in the pages of the law reports.) But when one does 
find a judge putting his thought into the language of logic 
there is a welcome brevity and clarity and conclusiveness about 
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it;1 and judges in courts of appeal could sometimes find on 
more direct and triumphant way of exposing an error in the 
court below than by a statement of the case in the form of a 
syllogism. A couple of examples from recent cases may perhaps 
be of some interest, and make my meaning more clear. 

In a case reported last year,? a member of the National 
Union of Seamen in Great Britain brought an action against 
the Trade Union itself to restrain it from acting upon a resolution 
in the passing of which certain irregularities had occurred. 
The court held that the resolutions, if properly passed, were 
within the powers of the Trade Union; and the court applied 
a rule, laid down in an earlier case (Foss v. Harbottle), that 
if an act, though irregularly performed, is within the powers 
of a corporation the court will not interfere at the instance 
of an individual member. It is a rule of sound common sense, 
because if he can command the support of a majority he can 
get the irregularity corrected by the corporation itself, and 
if he cannot get the support of a majority the only result of 
interference by the court would be that the corporation would, 
after the proper formalities, proceed to do the act as before. 
Thus, as Lord Justice Russell (as he then was) put it, “‘ the 
rule in Foss v. Harbotile really works by means of something 
like a dilemma’’.s I have ventured to paraphrase the terms 
in which the learned Lord Justice went on to express the figure. 
It comes to this: 


“Tf the majority is with him, interference by the court is 
unnecessary; and if the majority is against him, interference 
by the court is futile and vexatious. 


But the majority must always be either with him or against 
him. 

Therefore interference by the court will always be either 
unnecessary or futile.” 


My second example is of an actual formal fallacy. But it 
may be confidently affirmed that such examples are very rare. 
I do not mean that legal reasoning is very rarely defective. 
The number of cases reversed upon appeal would seem to 
indicate the contrary. What I mean is that where a higher 
court reaches a different conclusion from the one reached by 
the court below, it is generally because the higher court bases 
its conclusion upon different premises—sometimes taking a 
different view of the law as laid down in the major premise, 
sometimes a different view of the facts as found in the minor 
premise, sometimes both. On the formal side, judges generally 
follow, with excellent results, the advice given me by 
Professor Gibson as to the preparation of this paper: ‘‘ You 


Cf. (1928) Argus, L.R. (Current Notes), p. 5; per Judge Winneke. 
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look after the law’”’, he said, “‘and the logic will look after 
itself.” In one of the libel actions! that followed upon the 
“Mr. A’”’ case, however, the judge did allow the jury to take 
a course which (as revealed by the Court of Appeal) involved 
an almost startling fallacy. 


“When the plaintiff (a Mr. Hobbs) was sentenced to 
imprisonment for blackmailing “Mr. A.”, the defendants 
(a newspaper) published an account of his story containing 
a number of detailed allegations of a dishonest life. When he 
instituted an action against them, they made no attempt to 
prove that the allegations were true. They paid twenty shillings 
into court, and said in effect they would show at the trial 
that the plaintiff was of such bad character that no matter 
how many lies they told about him they couldn’t do his 
reputation more than a pound’s worth of damage. The plaintiff 
went into the witness box and gave evidence that he had— 
save for the one lapse for which he’d suffered imprisonment— 
lived a blameless life. Counsel for the defendant cross-examined 
him at length about various incidents in his life, in the hope 
of showing at the very outset that his credibility wasn’t worth 
anything. After two days of this, the jury told the judge 
that they had heard enough evidence. The judge asked whether 
this meant that on the plaintiff's own evidence they wanted 
to find for the defendant. They said yes. Accordingly 
without hearing any evidence for the defence the judge entered 
judgment for the defendant. The Court of Appeal ordered 
a new trial. It was, said the Lords Justices, for the defendant 
to prove that the plaintiff was a person of worthless character. 
But they had not led any evidence. True, they had cross- 
examined the plaintiff, and the jury clearly accepted the cross- 
examination as showing that the plaintiff’s evidence of good 
character was not to be believed. But (said Scrutton, L.J.)? 
“by destroying that evidence you do not prove its opposite. 
If by cross-examination to credit you prove that a man’s oath 
cannot be relied on, and he has sworn he did not go to Rome 
on May 1, you do not therefore prove that he did go to Rome 
on May 1; there is simply no evidence on the subject.” 
The illustration is not perhaps strictly on all fours, and a jury 
might still have an uneasy feeling that if you succeed in showing 
that a man’s oath is unreliable you do show positively that he 
is not a person of good character. But put the matter 
syllogistically, and the fallacy is at once clear. It may be put 
in at least two ways. Thus: 


“Tf a plaintiff can show credibly that he has lived 
an honest life he can claim a good character. 


1 Hobbs v. Tinling (1929) 2 K.B. 1. 
2 At p. 21. 
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But this plaintiff has not been able to show credibly 
that he has lived an honest life. 
Therefore this plaintiff cannot claim a good 
character.” 
There may perhaps be more than one fallacy here. But the 
argument certainly involves the fallacy of denying the 
antecedent. We know that if he can show that he has lived 
honestly he will be able to claim a good character. But we 
are not able to infer that his being able to produce the required 
evidence is the sole or essential condition upon which he can 
claim good character. 
Alternatively, the position may perhaps be regarded 
like this: 
** All persons must be held to be of good character 
until evidence of bad character has been given. 
No evidence of bad character has been given in 
the case of the plaintiff. 
Hence the plaintiff must be held to be of bad 
character.” 
The conclusion plainly does not follow from the premises.? 


I hope I may now be taken to have shown that the process 
of drawing legal conclusions from given states of law and of fact 
is in substance, though not in form, the syllogistic process 
familiar in deductive logic. Indeed, one of the most common 
criticisms of the judicial process in our own day is that it adheres 
too strictly to logical requirements. Fiat justitia pereat mundus, 
so the old gibe runs. The most serious, though perhaps the 
least noticed, ground for these criticisms is the persistence of 
legal concepts—and the detailed law deduced therefrom— 
when society itself has moved on beyond them. One illustration 
must suffice. The King is the fountain of justice, proceedings 
in the King’s courts are commenced by a writ that runs in his 
name. It was a matter of common sense that you could not 
sue the King: he could scarcely command himself to come into 
his own court before himself! Further, the law refused 
(with good reason in feudal England) to draw any distinction 
between the personal and the political capacity of the King. 
The personal administration of the Angevins has developed 
into the vast executive organization of the modern State. 
But the immunity of the Crown remains at the foundation of 
British administrative law ; in the Commonwealth and in some 
of the States it has been modified by statute in the interests 
of the citizen. This illustration by no means stands alone. 
But before condemning the common law too severely, it is 


*It may be that the ultimate fallacy in this case was not formal but material; that 
the court of first instance really proceeded by inadvertence to adopt as its minor premise 
the proposition that evidence of bad character had been given, %.e., misconceived the legal 
effect of the cross-examination. 
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well to remember that in point of flexibility and capacity for 
growth it compares at least favourably with other systems. 
Those who have known the common law best have’ felt this 
most vividly. It is what prompted that striking provocative 
generalization of Mr. Justice Holmes with which we began: 
“The life of the common law has not been logic; it has been 
experience.”’ 

What the critic more often has in mind, however, when 
he says fiat justitia pereat mundus is the frequent failure of legal 
rules to meet what, judged by the moral and social standards 
of the age, are the requirements of justice in a particular case. 
Law certainly does lack what Christopher St. Germain called, 
in 1523, “a rightwiseness that considereth all the particular 
circumstances of the deed’”’. It is, at its best, a rough-and-ready 
system in which certainty is accounted a higher virtue than 
the attainment of ideal justice in any particular case. <A certain 
inelasticity is indeed inherent in the attempt to regulate the 
affairs of large numbers of men. Any rule which has to operate 
evenhandedly upon a number of persons, whether it be a rule 
of a voluntary society like this or a rule of the criminal law, 
can only operate by a process of abstraction. Those who 
administer it must concentrate their attention upon the acts 
and events relevant to the purpose of the rule and discard 
the others. But, of course, the justice of the result so reached 
will depend on the relative value—judged by the standards of 
the age—of the elements discarded and the elements retained ; 
and it is true that in all systems of law the application of rules 
does tend to become very mechanical. Some judges even, 
as Sir William Erle once said, seem to take a delight in giving 
what they call “‘ strong decisions ’’—that is to say, decisions 
contrary to all right and reason. That habit of mind is 
mercifully rare. But there is some evidence that the courts 
are treating statutes with less freedom than they did even a 
generation or so ago, and that the doctrine of precedent has 
perceptibly hardened. On the Continent similar tendencies 
have produced by way of reaction, a movement for “free 
judicial decision’, a system wherein the judge is to be free 
to reach the best possible decision in the light of all the 
circumstances before him. There is scarcely a “school of 
thought ”’ in the common law countries in opposition to what 
Dean Pound has called ‘“‘ mechanical jurisprudence ”’, but there 
is a gathering murmur of criticism, more especially in the 
United States. 

We may conclude our examination of the working of 
judicial logic in the face of special circumstances by taking an 
illustration from a case decided by the House of Lords a few 
years ago.1. On a foggy night, a dock labourer fell from the 


1 Mersey Docks and Harbour Board v. Procter (1923) A.C. 253. 
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quay and was drowned. There was no evidence that he had 
been in any way at fault. His widow, who was destitute, 
claimed damages from his employer, the Harbour Trust. She 
alleged that the Trust had negligently failed to keep fastened 
a safety chain along the edge of the quay. But, by a majority 
of three judges to two, the House of Lords held that the widow 
was unable to prove negligence and decided the case in favour 
of the Trust. ‘‘I would like to add’’, said Lord Sumner, 
“that if I have not dwelt on the melancholy circumstances 
in this accident, it is not that I am not sincerely sorry for the 
widow or that I mean in any way to blame the deceased, but 
merely that, in a question of law, which is not without its 
difficulties, I only find myself embarrassed by considerations 
distressing in themselves, which every lawyer knows to be 
logically irrelevant.” 

We have so far been considering the legal process on the 
assumption that both the relevant rule of law and the essential 
facts are already determined, and that we have both the major 
and the minor premise of our syllogism. But, of course, 
cases come into court precisely because one or other or both 
of the premises are in dispute between the parties. The 
premises themselves have first to be arrived at by the same 
means as are used to establish other propositions. We shall 
see that logic has an important réle to play at this stage of the 
legal process as well. 

We may begin, in fact, long before the parties come into 
court, with the “pleadings” in the course of which the 
parties settle, or purport to settle, what are their precise 
points of difference. The common law rules of pleading (which 
survived in England until 1873 and which still survive, with 
modifications, in some common law communities, such as 
New South Wales) were exceedingly strict. Their whole 
object was to reduce the point of difference between the parties 
to a single proposition, either of law or of fact, asserted on 
the one hand and denied on the other. They had their origin 
in days when pleadings were oral, and they were rendered 
necessary by the historical accident that the common law trial 
was by a twofold tribunal, judge and jury; the judge 
determined questions of law, the jury questions of fact ; 
and the advisability of presenting one unclouded issue to a 
jury need scarcely be pointed out. 

The general scheme of pleading was dichotomous. The 
plaintiff declared his case. The defendant if he wished to 
make a defence, must either admit or deny each allegation 
in the declaration. Further, he must choose between 
propositions of law and propositions of fact. He could not 
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deny both. On questions of fact, however, he was not limited 
to straight-out admission or denial; he was allowed to admit 
the facts as declared, but to plead additional facts which if true 
would nullify the effect of his admission. Thus he might 
admit entering into a contract and breaking it, but plead that 
he entered it on the faith of fraudulent misrepresentations by 
the plaintiff. This was a “ plea of confession and avoidance ’’. 
It was then the plaintiff's turn. Since new matter had been 
introduced by the defendant, the same courses were open to 
the plaintiff as had been open to the defendant. And on the 
process went, from one to other, until at length the parties 
‘“joined issue”? on some single proposition. If it were a 
proposition of law, then the minor premise would, of course, 
be fixed—the facts admitted in the course of pleading—and 
the contest would be upon the form to be taken by the major ; 
if the “‘issue’’ were one of fact, then vice versa. But the 
logic of the system was too inflexible and too exacting; the 
rules were first relaxed and finally swept away. A much less 
restrictive system has taken their place. But it should be 
added that those who have had experience of both systems 
are rather disposed to hold that the balance of advantage 
rests with the older system, cramping and technical as it is. 
The greater latitude allowed in modern pleading is very apt 
to lead to diffuseness and vagueness, and to the prosecution 
of ‘baseless claims. 

But suppose we have now got our case into court, and 
that there is (as may easily happen today) an issue both of 
law and of fact. We may begin with the establishment of the 
minor premise, the proposition of fact. This involves the 
leading of evidence, and on the subject of evidence the law has 
a system of special rules of its own, logical and sensible enough 
but rather apart from the rules which obtain in ordinary life 
to assist the processes of inference and judgment. Indeed, 
it may be that the processes of everyday judgment would be 
more reliable if men were to adopt more carefully some principles 
at any rate of the rules of evidence (e.g., as to “‘ hearsay ’’). 

In dealing with the law of evidence one is immediately 
impressed by the fact that it is to a very considerable extent 
a law for the exclusion of evidence. The problem, of course, 
as Sir James FitzJames Stephen said, “is only one case of 
the general problem of science—namely, inferring the unknown 
from the known’. It might therefore be supposed that the 
limits of legal relevancy would roughly correspond with the 
limits set by careful persons in handling similar problems of 
inference. Thus if Mr. Secretary, upon whose word 
Mr. Chairman! properly relies, remarks that his highly 
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trustworthy friend X said he had played tennis with me last 
Thursday at the University, Mr. Chairman would doubtless 
feel himself justified in inferring, with a high degree of probability, 
that I had played tennis at the University last Thursday. 
So also if Mr. A informs me that at a meeting of examiners 
Mr. Chairman had declined to listen to the pleading of his 
colleagues and had resolutely refused to give a candidate the 
benefit of a doubt, I would feel myself perfectly justified in 
inferring from the known character of Mr. Chairman the belief 
that the allegation was untrue and even ridiculous. In the 
converse case,.an ordinarily careful thinker would, of course, 
be rather more wary in drawing from the fact that A was a 
person of bad character an inference that A had actually 
committed an offence of which he was accused. But even there 
A’s character would be plainly relevant, as one element in 
conjunction with the rest of the evidence. But neither of 
the bases of inference which I have illustrated is allowed by 
law, save in exceptional cases. The explanation is to be sought 
in the fundamental fact of common law procedure, already 
adverted to, that the characteristic common law trial is by 
judge and jury—the jury’s province being to determine issues 
of fact. The aim of the law of evidence has been to temper 
the wind of logic by interposing the garment of experience, 
and to prevent the jury from hearing evidence which, though 
logically relevant, would commonly have too great and 
prejudicial an influence upon untrained minds. The wider 
the range of relevancy, the more skilled discrimination is needed 
in the task of assessing its weight. But the strictly logical 
basis of the law of evidence should not be underestimated. 
Stephen, the great authority on the subject, maintained that 
his own codes and digests of the law of evidence were founded 
on Mill’s “ Logic’’, and pointed out in detail ‘‘ the very close 
resemblance which exists between Mr. Mill’s theory and the 
existing state of the law”’. 

Mention of the jury’s function in establishing the proposition 
of fact on which the court’s judgment is founded prompts a 
passing reference to the scurvy treatment in law of one of the 
greatest problems in inductive logic—the problem of causation. 
In law, the problem arises principally as one of liability for 
damage suffered, as in cases of negligence and of accident 
insurance, and the law is less often concerned to determine 
whether the defendant’s conduct is in any scientific sense the 
cause of the injury than to determine the really quite different 
though closely related question whether the defendant’s conduct 
is a legally blamable cause of the injury. The latter question 
really resolves itself into two others—did the defendant owe 
a duty to the plaintiff to avoid the conduct which caused the 
damage, and is the damage actually done of a kind for which 
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the law gives redress. But a clear distinction is seldom drawn 
in practice between these three elements in the problem. 

As to the first element (causation simpliciter), the legal 
maxim runs “‘in jure non remota causa sed proxima spectatur ”’ ; 
or, aS Bacon paraphrased it: ‘“‘It were infinite for the law 
to judge the cause of causes, and their impulsions one of 
another : therefore it contenteth itself with the immediate cause, 
and judgeth of acts by that, without looking to any further 
degree.”’ The fact of the matter is that the question of cause 
and effect is (in general) for the jury ; and it is plain that a jury 
will not make much of Mill’s experimental methods of 
determining causes. Some judges have indeed tried to work 
out a kind of classification of the network of factors out of 
which happenings occur in the world of men. The result 
has not been a very happy one. The vocabulary of the law 
has been enriched by one or two pseudo-scholastic phrases— 
causa sine qua non, causa causans, and causa proxima. But 
the distinction between them is not always kept either clear or 
consistent. At one extreme stands the causa sine qua non— 
any factor without which the damage would not have occurred. 
This is not a ground of legal liability. Thus where a resolution 
was passed empowering directors to make loans, and the 
directors subsequently resolved to make certain loans, from which 
loss accrued to the company, it was held that though no loans 
could have been made and so no losses could have accrued 
unless the first resolution had been passed, yet it had not been. 
the legal cause of the loss. It was merely a causa sine qua non. 

At the other extreme stand contracts of insurance, in 
which a view is taken narrow enough to justify Bacon’s 
paraphrase. The law looks only to the immediate cause, 
causa proxvma. Thus, in a leading case, deceased held a policy 
of insurance against accident other than those “ caused by 
natural disease or weakness’. He had an epileptic fit which 
threw him into water wherein he was drowned. It was held 
that the accident was covered by the policy. The immediate 
cause of death was not disease but drowning. 

In negligence cases, on the other hand, the law does not 
look only to the immediate cause. A variety of phrases has 
been used by judges in the attempt to direct juries. Causa 
causans is what we want to determine, they say—the direct 
or real or effective cause. The search for an “ effective ” cause 
may in some cases be simple enough. Thus where rats gnawed 
through a pipe in a ship’s hold, and a cargo of rice was destroyed 
by salt water, the proximate cause was indeed flooding, but 
the real or effective cause was obviously the depredations of the 
rats. In some cases howeyer, where there is what Mill called 
an intermixture of causes, particularly the purposive or heedless 
intervention of other human beings, the search becomes very 
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difficult indeed. Thus, in a recent case,! A left a motor lorry 
unattended at the top of a steep street, with the engine running ; 
it set itself in motion and rushed down hill. Lower down the 
hill a mother had just said good-bye to her children on their 
way up the street to school. They had not long passed round 
a bend out of her sight when she was terrified by seeing the 
lorry crashing down the hill, and rushed up after the children. 
Her terror was intensified by information given by B, a by- 
stander, that a little girl answering to the description of her 
own had been injured. The mother was pregnant, and the 
shock caused illness. Seeming to recover, she sought diversion 
by going across country on one or two charabance trips, but 
later became worse and had to undergo an operation from 
which she died. What was the cause of her death? Or, 
from the lawyers’ point of view, did anyone cause her death ? 
Did she cause it herself by riding in charabancs? Did B, 
who gave her terrifying information in the street? Did A, 
the careless driver of the lorry? In that case, the Court of 
Appeal held that the widower was able to recover damages from 
A for causing his wife’s death. 

I have so far said nothing about what test a jury adopts 
to discover this “real ”’ or “ effective ” cause. There is indeed 
little to say. Experimental tests are impossible, and it is often 
idle, if not positively misleading, to speculate upon what must 
or might have happened in the absence of any particular factor. 
The jury decides in the light of common sense, according to the 
common course of events in the ordinary experience of men. 
Here, if anywhere, the life of the law has not been logic but 
experience. 

So much (too much really) about the establishment of the 
minor premise in our legal syllogism. There remains to be 
considered the process by which the major premise, the 
generalization of appropriate law, is determined. Here we 
are at once confronted with one of our primary legal dichotomies. 
For rules of law in our system are either statutory or common 
law, 7.e., enacted or unenacted, legislative rules or rules 
established by judicial decision. Each class involves its own 
distinctive methods. If the appropriate rule is statutory, 
its enunciation will commonly involve the process known 
as interpretation, %.e., the authoritative declaration by the 
court of what the statute actually means; for example, which 
of two possible meanings is to be placed upon it. The rationale 
of some of the legal canons of construction would offer a 
tempting subject for detailed treatment here, but I put them 
aside in order to say a few words about the way in which the 
law deals with another considerable logical problem, that of 
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definition. The definition of words is, of course, one of the 
most common tasks of a court in the application of statutes. 
Stroud’s dictionary of words and phrases judicially construed 
runs already into four stout volumes, and every volume of the 
Law Reports has a formidable list under the heading “ words” 
in the index. Indeed, statutes themselves very commonly 
contain, aS a guide to their interpretation, a definition clause 
indicating more or less precisely the senses in which the chief 
terms are to be used. 

I suppose that, from the point of view of pure logic, the 
primary value of a definition is for purposes of classification 
in a dichotomous scheme—hence the simple formula, definition 
per genus et differentiam. Law affords little scope for that kind 
of definition. Something at once less formal and more 
comprehensive is generally required for the essentially practical 
purpose of deciding whether a word in a statute is so used as 
to include or to exclude some doubtful matter. Law has 
not indeed evolved a definite type of definition, which would 
correspond with the genetic definition evolved for the purposes 
of modern biology. But one or two points may be noted. 
For one thing, perhaps the bulk of legal definitions are verbal 
only, are concerned, for example, not to explicate the notion 
of “rent ’’, but only to say what the word “rent’”’ means in 
the Property Law Act; not the notion of a main road, but the 
meaning of the term in the Country Roads Act. (“ Main 
road”’, the definition section runs, “‘ means any road declared 
to be a main road under the provisions of this Act’’.) Again, 
the preponderant notion in legal definition seems to be not 
what the term connotes but rather what it denotes. This seems 
contrary to the general practice in framing definitions, but 
it has its roots and its justification in the purposes for which 
legal definitions are drawn. They are drawn to make clear 
the frontiers of terms, and so are naturally concerned with the 
terms in extension rather than intension. So common is this 
that a statutory “‘ definition’ does not generally purport to 
give even a full, still less an exhaustive, explanation of the 
term defined. The term is said to “include” things or acts 
or events, to which, statute apart, it might not or even could 
not be held to apply. Thus “person ”’ is declared to include 
a corporation, and “ writing ” to include “ printing, lithography, 
photography, and other means of representing or reproducing 
words in a visible form’. It is, however, possible to derive 
too strong an impression of unscientific arbitrariness from 
the contemplation of statutory definitions alone. When 
they are unaided, the courts incline rather to definitions of 
more orthodox type, definitions by intension. The famous 
term “‘ industrial disputes ’ in the Commonwealth Constitution 
is a case in point. The qualities that constitute the industrial 
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character of a dispute about conditions of employment have 
been considered over and over again, and have been recently 
re-defined by the High Court so as to exclude a dispute between 
State school teachers and State ministries. Enough has 
perhaps been said to show that the science of definition in law 
has no fixed logical technique ; possibly no such technique is 
in the nature of things possible. 

But let us suppose now that in a case before the court 
there is no relevant rule of statute law. Here we are in the 
realm of case law proper. The judge will look for guidance, 
in settling the rule of law applicable to the facts before him, 
to relevant decisions of earlier judges, and, failing them, to 
the principles of reason and convenience and public policy 
on which the common law has been built. Here his methods 
are the indispensable methods of all inductive logic— 
generalization and analogy. There is indeed a remarkable 
passage in Professor Wolf’s “ Essentials of Logic”? in which 
he seems to picture law as a sphere almost exclusively of 
syllogistic inferences. ‘‘ There are spheres of thought ’’, he 
says (at p. 131), “where the question of inferring general 
propositions from observed cases scarcely arises, but where 
there is abundant scope for applying all the rules that concern 
valid inference from given propositions. Law is a case in 
point. The numerous laws in existence are, in one sense, so 
many general propositions which have to be accepted as 
authoritative and used as premises of all kinds of syllogistic 
inferences. The work of inferring general propositions (or 
laws in the scientific sense) from observed data holds no 
important place in the business of law-courts and of lawyers.” 
That is, of course, a carefully guarded passage, but giving full 
weight to its qualifications it expresses a point of view with 
which most lawyers would entirely disagree. It is now more 
than forty years since Sir Frederick Pollock published an essay 
entitled “The Science of Case Law’’,! in which he drew a 
close and careful parallel between the method of the lawyer 
and that of natural science. His point was that the task of 
formulating the proposition of law applicable to a given set 
of facts is only one phase to the general problem of science— 
that of prediction and generalization on the basis of past 
experience and present observation. In this parallel, cases 
decided by the courts stand as the order of external nature ; 
the library is the lawyer’s laboratory; though he cannot 
experiment at will, but only observe his specimens, collected 
often painfully and not without some dust and much good 
fortune. The actual process by which the result is reached 
I should like to put, even at the risk of excessive quotation, 
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in Sir Frederick Pollock’s own words. He is speaking primarily 
of counsel preparing an opinion or a case for presentation to the 
court, but the judge himself must go—though to a greater or 
less extent assisted by the researches of counsel—through 
a like process before giving judgment. 


“ His first step is to get a clear conception of the facts of the 
case ; such facts, that is, as are likely to be material to the legal 
result. . - He will then guess provisionally to what 
department. of law the case belongs. The rightness of the guess 
may at this stage be a matter for any degree of belief between 
perfect certainty and extreme doubt, according to the complexity 
of the facts. He will then know whereabouts to look, either in a 
text-book or in his memory, for the law which seems to be applicable. 
In one or other of these stores of knowledge, or partly in the one 
and partly in the other, he will find some general proposition, 
together with a reference to one or more reported cases on which 
it is founded. It may happen that this general proposition is one 
of those which are so well established that it is thought needless 
to discuss the original authorities for them, and it may also happen 
that being of this nature it is obviously applicable to the case in 
hand. When this is so the lawyer will seek no farther. But if 
the rule is either not perfectly settled and familiar, or not obviously 
applicable, then if he is a sound lawyer he will attend as little as 
possible to the form in which the general proposition is expressed, 
but will proceed to study the particular cases from which it is 
collected, examining their points of likeness and unlikeness to 
the case before him. He considers the legal results of the various 
sets of facts already decided upon in the reported cases, making 
various provisional hypotheses if need be, and correcting them 
as he goes along, and finally he draws an inference as to the probable 
legal effect of the facts he is desired to advise upon, and expresses 
that inference in his opinion. 

“Tt will be seen that the success of these operations depends 
on the manner in which the work of selection and comparison is 
performed in each case. The inquirer must first discern rightly 
which are the material conditions of the question, and then he 
roust assign the question to its proper class; in other words, 
he must select the right kind of cases for comparison with the case 
before him. And, lastly, he must observe the right points of hkeness 
and unlikeness in the cases he compares. Failure in any one of 
these things may lead him to a wrong conclusion.” 


This is a system far removed from a mere system of 
syllogistic inferences. 


As Sir Frederick further says, the doctrine of precedent 
in the common law—that the judge is by convention “bound” 
by the decisions in like cases of courts higher in the judicial 
hierarchy, and should be disposed to follow those of other 
courts, may be regarded as affording the legal equivalent 
of the fundamental scientific assumption, of the uniformity 
of nature. This doctrine of precedent gives peculiar importance 
to analogy as an element in legal reasoning. For it is largely 
by analogical reasoning that in cases of doubt counsel or judge 
determines whether a particular proposition established in an 
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earlier case or derivable from a series of cases is in point, 
i.¢., is applicable to the set of facts before him ; on the closeness 
of the analogy will depend the weight of the proposition as an 
authority. Further, analogy has been an _ indispensable 
instrument in the development of the common law. Thus 
it has been very largely by piecemeal application of analogies 
drawn from the law as to natural persons that the present law 
as to the group person. (juristic person, corporation) has been 
built up. For something like a century, the courts have been 
steadily acting on the principle that the group person is to be 
put so nearly as possible on the same footing as the individual 
natural person. Thus the House of Lords had recently to 
determine whether a company, which was incorporated in 
England but carried on business exclusively in Egypt, was a 
“person residing in the United Kingdom ”’ within the meaning 
of the Income Tax Acts. Now so far as natural persons are 
concerned, a man’s residence may be said to be where he 
habitually sleeps; and it is clear that sleeping cannot possibly 
be regarded as a function of juristic persons. ‘“‘ Residence ”’ 
can only be attributed to juristic persons by analogy. Im the 
case referred to,! the company had, as required by statute, 
a registered “office”, a register of members, and a 
“secretary ’’ with no powers or functions, and the dispute 
was whether the analogy to the natural person’s residence 
should be found in the company’s registered office. The House 
of Lords were agreed, in accordance with a long line of authorities, 
that the true analogy was to be found rather in the place where 
its business operations are carried on and where its control is 
exercised. 


There are other examples, perhaps more striking, of the 
way analogical argument has been used to develop the law. 
I have chosen this one because the position of the juristic 
person in our law raises other questions, which Professor Gibson 
was good enough to suggest might be of interest to logicians. 
Does the law’s treatment of the juristic person support the 
contentions of Professor McDougall about group personality, 
or those of Professor MacIver and the psychologists who 
say ‘‘no personality without consciousness’’? Professor 
McDougall recognizes in all highly organized groups ‘“‘ the 
existence in a certain sense of over-individual or collective 


minds’’. And a “mind” he defines as “an organized system 
of mental or purposive forces”. What has the law to say 
to this? 


It is a large and fascinating question which I shall not 
attempt to deal with at length, but only to offer one or two 
suggestions. Here, as in the problem of causation, the law 
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has reached neither finality nor a satisfactory resting place. 
Many judges, ever since the seventeenth century, have seemed 
to accept the mediaeval doctrine that the juristic person is 
persona ficta—a fictitious entity to which no reality corresponds, 
existing only by abstraction of law. But Sir Frederick Pollock 
and Sir William Holdsworth agree that this was never the 
accepted doctrine of English law, and at the present time, 
when so much of the business life of the community is conducted 
by corporations, the trend of judicial expression has been in 
the direction of treating the juristic person as an entity with 
a real existence, and with capacities and liabilities as nearly 
as possible equivalent to those of the natural person. Some 
judges have certainly gone as far as Professor McDougall could 
possibly wish. They have spoken of juristic persons as having 
brains, a heart, a will and motive power. They have spoken of 
“the natural movements of the living organism’. So also 
corporations have been held lable for assault and battery, 
for malicious prosecution, for deceit, and even for criminal acts 
not involving personal violence. Judges who have hesitated 
to impute mind and will to juristic persons have been left 
in the dissentient minority. ‘This looks conclusive in Professor 
McDougall’s favour. But the appearance is, I think, specious. 
On the one hand, one must beware of taking too literally the 
figurative language even of judges. The metaphorical references 
to organisms do not of themselves take us very far. Nor when 
the cases of liability are carefully examined do they leave us 
in a very satisfactory position. For they all proceed on the 
principle of agency—that is to say, of imputing to the corporation 
the acts of its officers and servants. Thus, where a servant 
of a company gave a false account of goods conveyed by 
railway, with intent to avoid payment of charges due, the 
company was convicted of having rendered a false account with 
such intent. This looks like the imputation of mind to the 
corporation. But this conclusion does not necessarily follow. 
It is now more than forty years since Lord Esher discussed the 
true meaning of such rules of agency in cases where both 
principal and agent are natural persons. It is only by 
metaphor, he said, that the law can be said to impute to the 
principal a state of mind which is in truth that of the agent. 
What it does do is to regulate the rights and liabilities of a 
principal by the knowledge and intention of his agent. The 
law, that is to say, is not as helpful on the subject of collective 
mind as it seems at first sight to be. It seems not to commit 
itself to any of the theories of juristic personality. Here again, 
it must be confessed, is justification for Lord Esher’s famous 
critique of the law: ‘‘ The law of England is not really a 
science.” 


CAN WE DIAGNOSE FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS IN 
CHILDREN? 


By P. M. BAcHELARD, Ph.D., 
Teachers’ College, Melbourne. 


THE question of determining who are feeble-minded has 
become of great importance. In all civilized countries people 
have realized the necessity of giving these unfortunate children 
an educationa! treatment which will render them capable, 
as far as possible, of becoming self-supporting, happy and 
useful members of society. The great number of feeble-minded 
adults is such a burden upon the finances and well-being of the 
community, that at last it has been brought home to us that 
it would be a great economy in expense, crime and unhappiness 
to reduce this large army of incompetents, instead of voting 
yearly supplies for the damage it does and for its upkeep in 
institutions or gaols. In this endeavour to untwist the Olivers 
rather than to pay for the incarceration of the Bill Sykeses, 
we try to take in hand the feeble-minded from early childhood, 
before mental arrest sets in, and give them an education which 
will, if not remedy their mental defect, at least so develop 
their hidden capacities, that they will be self-supporting to a 
certain extent and will not remain a permanent danger to 
themselves and to society. The first question therefore is to 
determine which children are feeble-minded ; in other words, 
we must determine what kind of mental defect detectable in 
childhood will cause them to join the disorderly and expensive 
army of adult feeble-minded. 


WHAT DEFINITION Must WE GIVE OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS ? 


Words have an inexorable logic of their own that often 
leads us to the most illogical situations. Yet we cannot do 
otherwise than use them in their accepted meaning. The word 
“‘feeble-mindedness”’, considered in itself, might be taken 
to mean any weakness in mental structure; a cognitive, 
emotional or conative weakness. It is a well-established fact 
that many adults are misfits not because of some intellectual 
weakness but because of a permanent disturbance in their 
emotions or because of a distortion of their instinctive drives. 
Yet nobody would call them feeble-minded, for their intelligence 
seems unimpaired. The accepted meaning of feeble-mindedness 
has the essential mark of cognitive or intellectual weakness. 
This class of misfits we have, then, especially to consider, 
leaving aside misfits abnormal in emotions and urges. 
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In passing, we may notice that psychology as yet has 
devised no reliable means of determining which defect in emotions 
and urges, measurable in childhood, will be responsible for 
children becoming maladjusted in adult life. The attempts 
of Downey, Fernald, Pressey, the psycho-analysts and others 
are mere gropings in the dark for perchance hitting upon some 
measure of the set emotions and drives of adults. In 
determining the intellectual weakness of children our knowledge 
is more advanced, owing especially to the excellent work done 
by Binet and Simon in connection with the school children of 
Paris. Their intelligence tests, after having encountered 
much opposition, have proved of immense benefit to educators. 
Their actual usefulness in educational practice is their 
justification. We should remember, however, that the original 
purpose of these tests was purely pedagogical and not diagnostic. 
Here we shall ask: “Do these tests also supply us with a 
basis of certainty for diagnosing feeble-mindedness in children? ”’ 
To attempt an answer to this question we must first be clear 
as to what we intend to diagnose, viz., the precise nature of 
feeble-mindedness. It is imperative that we should obtain 
an answer to this important question. For there exists the 
tendency, on the basis of these tests, to certify certain children 
as feeble-minded and to segregate them and subject them to 
supervision. Any curtailment of the liberty of the subject, 
even or rather especially in the case of helpless children, demands 
that our diagnosis in every individual case should be based on a 
finding that leaves no room for doubt. If our diagnosis is 
founded on false assumptions or mere probabilities, dull or 
backward children will be in danger of being forced into 
institutions for the feeble-minded; in actual practice this 
has happened to perfectly normal children. The injustice and 
insult of being put under restraint and labelled a fool for life 
is too glaring to need any emphasis. 


What then must we understand by feeble-mindedness ? 


To obtain a reliable definition we cannot do better than 
turn to the English Mental Deficiency Act. Mental defectives 
or aments are divided into three classes: idiots, imbeciles, 
and feeble-minded. 


Idiots are “persons so deeply defective in mind from 
birth or from an early age as to be unable to guard themselves 
against common physical dangers”’. 


Imbeciles are ‘“‘ persons in whose case there exists from 
birth or an early age mental defectiveness not amounting to 
idiocy, yet so pronounced that they are incapable of managing 
themselves or their affairs, or in the case of children, of being 
taught to do so”’. 
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Feeble-minded are ‘‘ persons in whose case there exists 
from birth or from an early age mental defectiveness not 
amounting to imbecility, yet so pronounced that they require 
care, supervision and control for their own protection or the 
protection of others, or in the case of children, that by reason 
of such defectiveness appear to be permanently incapable 
of receiving proper benefit from the instruction in ordinary 
schools ’’. 


The American terminology differs slightly from this: 
in America the term ‘“‘ moron” is used as equivalent to the 


English term ‘“feeble-minded”’; the American term 
‘“‘feeble-minded’”’ has the same meaning as our terms 
“ament’” and ‘“‘mental defective’’. ‘‘ High-grade feeble- 
minded” is another term for “moron’’. In these three 


classes of defectives the essential condition is a psychological 
one, more exactly, a defect of intelligence, not of emotions 
or drives; the ultimate criterion is a social one, the ability of 
taking care of oneself and one’s affairs. 


Do THESE DEFINITIONS HELP PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION ? 


This division of mental defectives into three classes is a 
convenient one in theory, but in fact the three classes are not 
sharply divided one from the other. The lowest class by 
imperceptible gradations passes into the middle class, and 
similarly this one into the highest class. This gradual transition — 
occurs also between the feeble-minded and the merely dull, and 
between the dullards and the normal. In reality there is only 
one class of human beings with infinitesimal variations from 
the lowest to the highest intelligence. If the division of mankind 
into normals, dullards, feeble-minded, imbeciles and idiots 
was such that each class had well-defined and invariable 
intellectual characteristics specific to each class, the assigning 
of an individual to his own class would be a relatively easy 
matter. But mental defectiveness is not a simple condition 
due to one specific cause with definite and invariable symptoms; 
it is a complex condition with varying causes and symptoms. 


It is not so difficult to determine which adults are idiots, 
imbeciles or feeble-minded. The history of their case will show 
that in spite of opportunities they have never guarded themselves 
against common physical dangers, or have never been able to 
manage themselves or their affairs, or have always required 
care, supervision and control for their own protection and 
the protection of others. From their proved inability to 
care for themselves we are justified in inferring their incapacity 
for learning to do so, at least by our actual methods of healing 
and teaching. A mistake, if made, is of less consequence ; 
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in the case of these mental dwarfs the mistake concerns only 
what might-have-been, if in their childhood proper mental 
nourishment had been supplied. 

In the case of children the difficulty is immeasurably 
greater: the criterion of actually not having adapted them- 
Selves socially and economically cannot be applied; they 
never yet have had an opportunity of testing their ability. 
Perhaps proper training, before mental crystallization sets in, 
may develop the minds of handicapped children sufficiently 
to enable them to take care of themselves. In the case of 
children with the possibility of training still before them we must 
find a practical criterion other than the social one. In their 
case there is required a diagnosis and a prognosis. We must 
determine the intellectual factor or factors whose absence cannot 
be remedied or supplied by training and invariably entails 
non-adaptability to a given social environment in adult life ; 
and then we must devise tests that will accurately probe this 
factor or factors in the individual child. Before examining 
the possibility of doing this by means of known mental tests, 
we may first ask: 


CAN NEUROLOGY FROM WELL-DEFINED AND INVARIABLE SIGNS 
PROGNOSTICATE FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS IN CHILDREN ? 


It is indeed most reasonable to assume that at least every 
congenital mental defect is due to some weakness in the structure 
or the functioning of the brain. But it is admitted that many 
brain defects in the living person will elude the most modern 
means of observation. A post mortem may or may not reveal 
it; but a post mortem diagnosis, so valuable for science, is of 
no avail to the individual diagnosed. Further, we are told 
that sometimes gross nerve lesions are not accompanied by 
considerable mental deterioration, and that brilliant minds 
may inhabit nervous systems that would not pass the 
neurological tests. 

Tf, again, we inquire whether there are no external defective 
features which will with certainty characterize the individual 
as feeble-minded, we are told that about 90% of the feeble-minded 
have no visible stigmata to distinguish them from the normal 
population. The remaining 10% have such characteristic 
clinical features, but then an individual may have these defective 
features and not be a mental defective. 

Medical science is able to diagnose cretins, mongols, 
microcephalics, hydrocephalics, active syphilitics, etc. But, 
again, many of these physically defective patients are by no 
means mentally defective. 

In the last resort, then, every expert trying to diagnose 
feeble-mindedness is forced back to the use of psychological 
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tests, and indeed to psychological tests of intelligence, since 
by definition feeble-mindedness is characterized by a defect in 
intelligence. 


ARE THE INTELLIGENCE TESTS NOW IN USE OF SUCH A NATURE 

THAT FROM THEIR RESULTS WE CAN PROGNOSTICATE WITH 

CERTAINTY FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS IN THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 
TESTED ? 


To understand why our answer to this question must 
be negative, let us first review the various standards of diagnosis 
that have been proposed and the absurd consequences to which 
their use has led. 


1. Standard in Terms of Mental Retardation. 


In the glorious times of implicit faith in mental testing, 
when the Vineland revision had been ‘“ mathematically 
demonstrated’ as “‘a marvel of accuracy’ in enabling us 
to state ‘to a nicety just where a child stands in his mental 
capacity’, large numbers of socia! and psychological workers 
were appointed as ‘‘experts’”’ of feeble-mindedness in the 
schools, courts and clinics throughout America. These 
‘so-called psychologists’ (J. E. W. Wallin, ‘“ Problems of 
Subnormality”’, pp. 113 ff.) adopted, on the recommendation 
of Goddard in 1910, the Binet age of twelve as the upper Jimit 
of feeble-mindedness in the case of adults. In the case of 
children the accepted standard was a Binet-age retardation 
of more than two years when under nine years of age, and 
of more than three years when above nine. 


Then the Binet testers, neglecting the warning of Binet 
and Simon that their intelligence scale was not “an 
automatic weighing machine like those in railway stations, 
which automatically register the weight of a person without 
intervention or assistance’, went testing through the schools 
and institutions of the States. If we were to believe their 
statistics based on these standards, several millions of Americans 
would be feeble-minded. To evidence the absurdity to which 
such rule-of-thumb procedure leads, it is sufficient to give 
one illustration from Wallin’s book (p. 173). Two Binet testers 
(teachers trained at Vineland), “extremely careful and 
conservative ’’, working under the Children’s Commission, 
were appointed to test the school children of a quiet residential 
city. Their published report states that there were 11% 
feeble-minded in “ only the most favourably located schools ”’. 
As Wallin remarks, this would work out at about 2,000,000 


feeble-minded children in the elementary public schools of 
America. 
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Thorndike has shown that Goddard was not justified 
in his assertion that “the Binet scale (Vineland revision) was 
wonderfully accurate ’’. The same may be said of any existing 
revision and scale of mental measurement. It is evident, too, 
that the upper limit of twelve is too high. Although the two 
French psychologists were claimed for the twelve-year standard, 
their views were less extreme and much less dogmatic. Simon 
writes: ‘‘ Provisionally it might be proposed to fix at nine 
the upper limit of feeble-mindedness.”” For Binet 
““a retardation of three years indicates a child who should 
be regarded as a suspect’’, but only from the pedagogical 
point of view for recommending him for a special course of 
instruction, not from the legal point of view of certifying him 
feeble-minded. 

We may agree with Wallin in accepting a negative 
threshold, viz., the possession of a ten-year mentality may 
be considered proof positive that the individual is not feeble- 
minded, however abnormal and anomalous he may be in other 
respects. The same authority is undoubtedly right in refusing 
to admit that an inflexible line can be drawn at any fixed age, 
as the upper limit of feeble-mindedness (p. 215). 

H. H. Goddard, in “‘ Feeble-mindedness, A Question of 
Definition ’’, published in 1928, suggests seven as the upper 
limit of mental defectiveness. He re-defines “‘ morons” as 
“that large group of people whom we recognize as of dull 
intelligence’’. With such a definition the ‘‘ morons’”’ should 
not be considered as mental defectives, since with special 
training they can become to a certain extent competent members 
of society. This low limit minimizes the danger of unjustly 
stigmatizing any one with mental defectiveness ; but practically 
it has no value for helping us to solve our main problem, the 
diagnosing of ‘‘ high-grade feeble-mindedness ”’, a defectiveness 
that apparently does exist whatever our terminology. Also 
theoretically we may object to any inflexible line of demarcation, 
based merely on the largely unknown factor measured by 
mental tests which, when present only to a fixed degree, would 
by itself alone, and invariably, entail incapacity for social 
adaptation. The most we can at present say with certainty of 
the intelligence tested by the Binet tests is that it is a kind 
of intelligence necessary for success at scholastic work ; but it 
is far from certain that this ‘‘ school intelligence ”’ is exactly 
that intellectual factor which is the sine qua non of social and 
industrial success. 


2. Standard in Terms of Intelligence Quotient. 


In 1910 Stern suggested the intelligence quotient instead 
of mental retardation as a rough scale for diagnosis. Later 
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Terman proposed the following standards of diagnosis: 
90-110, normal; 80-90, dull or backward, rarely feeble- 
minded; 70-80, border-line deficiency, sometimes dullness, 
often feeble-mindedness ; below 70, definite feeble-mindedness ; 
50-70, ‘moron’; 20-50, imbecile; below 20, idiot. 


This rigid classification has given rise to the dogmatic 
tendency to take it for granted that all children who test below 70 
are mental defectives, and that with the approach of adolescence, 
at the latest, the State should take them all into custodial 
care for its own protection. 


To check this tendency that has been harmful in practice, 
we should bear in mind that mathematical accuracy cannot be 
predicated of any existing measurement of intelligence. No 
elaborate statistical show accompanying such measurements 
should make us oblivious of the fact that whatever diagnosis 
or prognosis can with certainty be based on these statistics, 
concerns only the group as a whole and not each individual 
singly ; in individual cases only a probable diagnosis is justified. 


The Stanford revision is certainly not so perfect as to 
justify the belief that by applying the tests, even with the 
greatest care, we can measure the intellectual level of every 
person to a nicety. The most we can maintain is that the 
scale has been carefully constructed and, in general, enables 
us to measure with a very fair approximation the level the person 
tested reaches in that something which we are very probably 
justified in calling intelligence. 

Further, Terman’s classification is based on his normal 
curve of intelligence distribution. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the scores plotted are not mathematically exact 
and that the curve is to a certain extent artificial. To mention 
only one fact: the scoring of the answers is somewhat 
arbitrary, for it has been standardized just with a view of 
obtaining this required bell-shaped curve. Again, the division 
of the intelligence quotients on the abscissa by multiples of ten 
is arbitrary and not based on actual diagnoses. We may go 
one step further and maintain that, even if all scores were 
mathematically exact and their plotting naturally resulted in a 
perfect distribution, it would be premature to fix any 
mathematical point without breadth along the base of 
intelligence quotients as the inflexible limit of mental defective- 
ness. This becomes manifest when we reflect that the nature 
of the factor or factors measured by these tests is not sufficiently 
known (it has been described as “ school intelligence ’’), and 
that it is not proved that a determinable deficiency of this 
“school intelligence’ is a necessary factor in the causation 
of what is technically known as mental defectiveness. 
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To establish an inflexible limit it should be experimentally 
proved that any child with an intelligence quotient X turns 
out an adult mental defective, and that no competent adult 
ever scores as low an intelligence quotient as Y. This has 
not been done and our experimental data seem to show that 
it cannot be done. We can only hope for an average with 
its standard deviation; but such a limit by its very nature is 
flexible and can supply a foundation for only probable diagnosis 
in individual cases. 


In justification of 70 as the limit, understood as a flexible 
line, it may be urged that roughly 1% of mankind is mentally 
defective and that Terman’s curve shows that only about 1% 
score an intelligence quotient 70 and below. But the sample 
tested included only school children and was therefore not 
representative of the total population, and among these children 
the majority of mental defectives must have been of the feeble- 
minded or “‘ moron’ type with very few imbeciles or idiots. 
The Report of the Mental Deficiency Committee for England 
and Wales, in its calculation of the incidence of mental defective- 
ness including the three classes, gives the following numbers 
(IV, p. 82): Adults and children, 8-41 per thousand ; children 
alone 4:62 per thousand. Therefore, this theoretical limit 
of 70 seems too high from theoretical considerations alone. 
This limit of 70, taken as an inflexible line, cannot be upheld 
in the case of adults. For it is a fact that there are adults 
who are socially and economically very competent and yet 
their intelligence quotient is not above 70. Striking examples 
are given by J. E. W. Wallin, ‘“ Problems of Subnormality ”’, 
pp. 222 ff. It is generally accepted that a mental age of ten 
is proof positive that the individual is not feeble-minded. There 
may be a good many illiterate but successful workers who do 
not reach a mental age higher than ten, and no one would 
think of them as mental defectives. Yet their intelligence 
quotient would work out at 64. Referring to Goddard’s new 
standard of seven, we may admit the possibility that a man 
with a steady character may succeed in making an independent 
living at some unskilled work in a simple social milieu, although 
his ‘‘ school intelligence’, as measured by the Binet tests, 
does not rise above the level reached by the average child 
at the age of seven. Such a man would not be feeble-minded, 
although his intelligence quotient works out at 44. 


In the case of children we may feel more inclined to agree 
that an intelligence quotient below 70 is a suspicious symptom : 
a score of 70 in early childhood generally diminishes as the child 
grows older. We may accept the rule that a young child 
whose intelligence quotient does not rise above 70 is a suspect. 
But then we must always keep in mind the important practical 
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principle, that in establishing general rules we may rest satisfied 
with probabilities, but in diagnosing feeble-mindedness in 
every individual case we must rest satisfied with nothing less 
than certainty. The word “ feeble-mindedness ” has a well- 
defined legal meaning implying permanent incapacity for ever 
leading an independent existence without some control or 
supervision. Before irremediably relegating to this class of 
“natural fools’ a child whose potentialities are still, to a 
large extent, a closed book to the most clear-sighted neurologist 
or psychologist, the conscientious expert will pause and consider 
whether his diagnosis is based perhaps only on unproved 
assumptions and probabilities. Common sense and natural 
humanity tell us that, before curtailing the liberty of and 
stigmatising an individual for life, we must have for our judgment 
a foundation of certainty. 

Such cases of wrong diagnosis have happened in every country, 
where legislation has made it easy to segregate the feeble-minded 
in order to supply them with adaptable treatment in schools and 
institutions. The Report of the Mental Deficiency Committee 
for England and Wales (IV, p. 51) mentions that one-third of the 
children who are certified as mentally defective at special 
schools cease to be regarded as mentally defective after the 
age of sixteen. In such cases the certificate has to be destroyed. 

In most countries it is now recognized that the diagnosis 
of feeble-mindedness (excluding imbecility and idiocy) has often 
been made according to a too rough and ready method. It has 
aroused opposition in psychological circles, but in the general 
public the method has fostered a spirit of callousness to the 


sting in the meaning of the term “feeble-mindedness’”’. To 
give only one personal experience. A head mistress, unable 
to manage a troublesome child, exclaimed: ‘If only I could 


get that child certified, I could get rid of her, but the mother 
will not hear of it.” The head mistress may not have been 
wrong ; but the child may have been lucky in having a mother 
not favouring off-hand certification. What about children 
that have no mother! 

Concluding, we stress the undeniable fact, that no single 
criterion, psychological or otherwise, can form the sole and 
adequate basis for diagnosing feeble-mindedness. <A correct 
diagnosis must be founded on the totality of facts obtained 
by the several criteria, medical, educational, psychological and 
socio-industrial. For adults, the socio-industrial criterion is 
the ultimate and practical one, though the psychological criterion 
is essential. In the case of children the socio-industrial criterion 
cannot be applied. We are forced to prognosticate their 
future social and economic incompetence from the findings of 
the other criteria. This is an exceedingly difficult problem : 
in some cases it can be solved by experts, and in others time 
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alone will solve it. Here we use the term ‘‘ feeble-minded ”’ 
in its English meaning, as excluding imbeciles and idiots. A 
wrong diagnosis may have dire consequences for the individual. 
Had Helen Keller been sent to an institution as a mentally 
defective child of any of the three types, she would probably 
have grown up mentally deficient and economically incompetent, 
and as an adult now she could rightly be certified as a mental 
defective. 

This criticism seems mainly destructive. But destruction 
of faulty work is necessary that it may give place to a better 
construction. 

Considering all the mistakes made and the little good 
certification has done, we are justified in asking the question : 
Is there any necessity for certifying children as feeble-minded ? 
Of late suggestions have been made that we should delete the 
word “feeble-minded’”’ from our dictionary. So the Report 
of the Mental Deficiency Committee for England and Wales. 
Goddard’s re-definition of “‘moron”’ is to the same purpose. 
Whatever we may think of this proposal in regard to adults, 
it is undoubtedly very attractive in regard to children, consider- 
ing the great difficulty of giving a certain prognosis in their 
case. It-is here maintained that it is not the business of the 
school to label any child as feeble-minded, before it has been 
given an opportunity of proving itself in the social and economic 
world. On this principle we are ready to accept the suggestion 
of the Report of the Mental Deficiency Committee, that children 
should be divided into three classes: normal, intelligence 
quotient above 80; retarded, intelligence quotient between 
50 and 80; defective, intelligence quotient below 50. Under 
this scheme the defectives include only imbeciles and idiots 
who are identified with comparative ease; they are entrusted 
to the mental deficiency authority and are taken care of in 
occupation centres and colonies. All the others come under 
the educational authority and join the regular school, where, 
with the minimum of stigmatization, special courses of instruction 
are provided for the normal children and the various grades 
of the retarded according to the amount of retardation of these 
grades. Only when a child has proved, after a fair trial, its 
inability to follow any of the provided courses, will it be deemed 
worthy of institutional care under the mental deficiency 
authority. 

In Victoria a very good beginning has been made in 
supplying the less gifted children with appropriate training 
in opportunity grades. Upon its credit side must be entered 
the fact that at least one source of great injustice has been 
avoided, a readiness officially to brand children as feeble-minded. 

Far more important than classifying children, on but 
probable psychological grounds and a hypothetical want of 
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future social adaptation, into official divisions whose label 
will stigmatize and handicap them for life, is the constructive 
endeavour to explore the hidden potentialities of handicapped 
children and by adapted courses of instruction transform them 
into actualities ; this treatment will offer to as many children 
as have it in them the chance to keep their good name and 
take an honourable place, however humble, in a society in 
which they will be allowed to move with freedom and self-respect. 


INSENSITIVENESS TO TONE QUALITY. 


By Mary CocuHrRan, 
Pianoforte Professor, State Conservatorium of Music. 


(Author of ‘‘Ultimate Principles of Pianoforte Teaching and 
Playing and the Games Method.’’) 


Two noted visiting artists gave in succession pianoforte 
recitals in the same hall and under the same general conditions. 
Both artists used the same piano, a fact which certain local 
pianists found it difficult to believe, there was to them so 
decided a difference in the quality of the tone produced by 
each. In spite of this and many similar experiences, there 
are pianists who still declare that the tone of the piano is fixed, 
and that all that may be effected by different modes of key 
depression is in the loudness or softness and the length of the 
tone. 

Why should pianists hold views so opposed on a point 
which to most people would appear to be so easily demonstrated ? 
An illustration may help to make the matter clear. 


Suppose that by a sudden and awful visitation all life 
was instantly destroyed in a certain district. If later that 
district was wrecked by an earthquake, it would be a relief 
to the outside world to remember that at least no suffering 
was involved in the second disaster, that where there was no 
life, there could be no suffering—and neither could there be 
sound. The only sound-producing machine in the world is 
the living brain, which transmutes air-waves into sound- 
sensations. 

Therefore the huge buildings destroyed there must have 
crashed into ruin in an uncanny silence. The enormous and 
warring vibrations generated by their fall could not possibly 
be changed into sound-sensations in that desolation where 
there was neither life nor hearing. 

Like those crashing buildings, all man-made instruments, 
the piano included, are silent, toneless. They generate 
vibrations, not sounds. Tone is non-existent until air-waves 
have ceased to exist, until they have been changed from 
air-waves into sound-sensations in the living brain. 

The statements made from time to time by certain pianists, 
that pianoforte tone quality is fixed and cannot be altered by 
differences in key depression, is just one more instance of the 
unwisdom of attempting to solve problems arising in our art 
without reference to the sciences which underlie that art. 
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For what is science? Simply ascertained truths and facts 
which great thinkers have discovered for us, and to whom 
therefore we owe undying gratitude. 

It is to be regretted that those pianists focussed their 
attention solely on what the sciences of mechanics and acoustics 
had to teach of the characteristic vibrations of the piano wire. 
Had they carried their investigations further, and consulted 
anatomy, physiology and psychology for facts concerning the 
latter part of the journey of the air-waves, or what began the 
latter part of that journey as air-waves, they would scarcely 
have advised students to cease to practise for beauty of tone, 
as they sometimes have done. 

Students, tempted to act on that advice, would do well to 
pause and consider a certain utterance of that great master of 
tone, Anton Rubinstein. He said: “I have spent thousands 
of hours in an attempt to discover this tone and that, and 
since I can remember I have been working at the problem.” 
A celebrated pianoforte teacher, after hearing Rubinstein play 
for the first time, spent a sleepless night trying to discover 
how the artist had produced a tone of such surpassing beauty 
and volume. He did not solve the problem that night, but 
he packed a bag, and followed Rubinstein from town to town 
until he did solve it. Leschetizky also set himself the task 
of discovering the secret of the production of beautiful tone. 
The story of his discovery is thus told in the February number 
of the Etude: “One sweltering day his mother, hearing him 
repeat a single note many times, thought he had become insane 
with the heat. She rushed into his apartment, to find him, 
clad only in his under drawers, radiant over the discovery 
he had just made of how to produce a tone.” 

If a piano wire vibrates at the rate of 522 vibrations per 
second, a listener with absolute pitch, and accustomed to that 
piano, will get a pitch-sensation of C, the third treble space, 
he may get an intensity-sensation, one of loudness or softness, 
he may get a quality-sensation which enables him to recognize 
the sound as a pianoforte tone as distinguished from a violin 
tone for instance. Whether he will get a further quality- 
sensation of the richness, purity or harshness of that tone 
depends on his sensitiveness to tone quality. 

The pitch of the piano wire is fixed, it cannot be altered 
by any mode of key depression. The intensity of the tone 
depends on the key attack. Can the pianist alter the quality 
of the tone? The quality of the tone is determined by the 
number of partials present in that tone and by their relative 
strength. The pianist cannot alter the number of partials 
present in the tone, but he can, by a certain mode of key 
depression, alter their relative strength, and therefore the 
quality of the tone. According to the teaching of Helmholtz, 
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an intense impact between the hammer and the wire temporarily 
hardens the felt for a portion of the time of contact. This 
renders the upper partials more prominent and the tone 
correspondingly harsh. The purity of the tone may also be 
impaired by an element of noise, the noise of the impact of 
the finger on the surface of the key which results from the 
use of the struck touch. 

Vibrations generated in the piano wire pass successively 
through the air, the ear-drum, a chain of tiny bonelets, and a 
liquid in which are immersed the terminals of the fibres of 
the auditory nerve, the nerve which carries the message of those 
vibrations to the brain, whereupon a sound-sensation arises 
in consciousness. 

One of the errors of the pianists previously mentioned 
was their assumption that the sound-sensation ultimately 
derived from the vibration of the piano wire was identical 
in different persons. Professor Seashore points out that it 
would be marvellous if any two human ears were equally 
sensitive, the ear is subject to such an enormous number of 
disturbances, which may modify sensitiveness to sound, to 
intensity, to quality. 

Music sounds differently to different persons because 
of the variation of hearing ability for different pitches and 
qualities of tone. For example, although the hearing otherwise 
may: be sufficiently acute, there may be an insensitiveness to the 
highest tones, which make the faint upper partials inaudible, 
even when they have been made unduly prominent by the 
mode of key attack used by the pianist. It is not suggested 
that all persons insensitive to the harshness of tone thus 
produced suffer from this defect. But the fact remains that 
a@ pianist with this defect, which appears to be fairly common, 
may produce a tone satisfying to himself but distressing to 
listeners sensitive to tone quality. 

The messages of the vibrations generated in the piano 
wire by that pianist, when carried to his brain by the auditory 
nerve, would include no record of the undue prominence of the 
upper partials in the tone ultimately produced. That message 
would include no record of upper partials at all. His sound- 
sensation would thereby lose somewhat of the individuality 
of pianoforte quality familiar to others. But he would be 
spared the discomfort of hearing the harshness of his tone, 
so painfully evident to those of his hearers sensitive to tone 
quality. 

It is possible therefore for a pianist, even sometimes for 
a noted pianist, to produce and himself tolerate a harshness of 
tone which offends the ears of those in his audience sensitive 
to tone quality. 


THE EVOLUTION OF EXISTENCE. 


By C. J. Apcock, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


In 1928 the September issue of this Journal contained 
an article by me on ‘‘ Law and Chance”’. It was submitted 
with some diffidence. It had been written the same day as 
the idea had occurred to me and written without a very extensive 
background of philosophical knowledge. In particular, it had 
been written with little knowledge of modern developments. 
The principle itself seemed to me highly revolutionary, and 
I fully expected it to be received with contempt and ridicule. 
Since its publication, however, I have spent such spare time 
as I have had in becoming acquainted with some of the tendencies 
of modern philosophical thought. The result has been to 
confirm my fundamental concept but to modify several of its 
applications. In this brief paper I propose to restate my earlier 
thesis in the light of further knowledge, hoping thereby to provoke 
criticism from professional philosophers. 

Nothing seems more important to me in modern times 
than the entry of the physicist into the realms of philosophy. 
Our investigation into the nature of existence may come from 
either of two sides. There seem to be an external and an internal, 
matter and mind if you care to use those names. This has 
resulted in the separation of metaphysical theories into two 
chief types. But in a more ultimate sense it has resulted in the 
distinction between metaphysics and science itself. That 
which has restricted itself merely to the material side has been 
just science and not occupied with ultimates at all. Meta- 
physical thought has been more occupied with the relationship 
between the material and the mental. And whether it has 
resulted in idealism or realism it has based itself upon an 
interpretation of mental phenomena. But it stands to reason 
that, whether the world of phenomena depends for us upon 
the constructive action of the mind in the widest sense, or 
whether the mind is merely interpreting “‘things-in-themselves”’, 
the investigation of the world so constituted may be expected 
to throw some light upon the ultimates which we seek, for it 
has to be borne in mind that no matter how the universe is 
constituted, we are a part of it. It is therefore of peculiar 
significance that scientists, after refusing for many years to 
consider ultimates at all, should now feel impelled to treat of 
those very problems which have been the exclusive domain 
of philosophy. 
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Why has this come about? Why is it that the study of 
physics seems ultimately resolving itself into a study of meta- 
physics? I would say that it is because the distinction of mental 
and material is at the basis false. By that I do not mean 
merely to say dualism is impossible. I mean also to condemn 
any effort to resolve spiritual factors into materialism or to 
interpret material things in terms of idealism. There can 
be no fundamental division between the material and the 
spiritual. Of this I think there can be no more eloquent proof 
than the present excursion of physics into metaphysics. 


The true explanation of the connection between material 
and spiritual factors seems to me to be suggested by the efforts 
of the physicists themselves to explain phenomena they have 
encountered in what have seemed purely material investigations. 
Whitehead has applied to the physical world what would seem 
to be purely organic conceptions. He more or less attributes 
to atoms a mental life. We thus have, on the one hand, Green 
arguing that the material cannot be understood but as a mental 
construction, and, on the other hand, Whitehead asserting 
that the material cannot be understood except as a mental 
structure. It seems much the same thing. But one says 
matter is made by mind, whereas the other says that matter 
rather is mind. That misstates Whitehead’s views really, but 
it quite describes their relationship to Green’s view. Whitehead 
does not really resolve matter into mind. What he does is to 
emphasize the place of mind in existence, not resolving existence 
into a personal mind and so making it subjective, but rather 
resolving it into personal minds and so making mind objective 
if you like. 

The point I wish to make here is that if we are to follow 
Whitehead in attributing mental life to what have been regarded 
as inorganic substances, we must be prepared to make 
consciousness a universal characteristic of matter. This 
conception, I think, will solve many of our philosophical and 
psychological puzzles. The three aspects of experience with 
which we are so familiar in psychology—cognition, conation 
and affection—must, I think, be looked upon as characterizing 
all existence. To exist at all is to act, to feel and to know, 
in some degree. 


There has of late been a tendency among scientists to 
resolve substance into motion. It seems to be at least established 
that there is no existence without movement. Here is the 
conative side. Whitehead is not alone in recognizing it as a 
conative action. Eddington tells us that atoms repair them- 
selves no less than do organisms. Boycott says that the 
similarities in the behaviour of a hydrogen atom, an amceba 
and a cat are perhaps more significant than the differences. 
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If this is so, then we cannot but admit that consciousness is a 
universal attribute. The admission once made is revolutionary. 
We have the key to the resolution of that conflict between 
mental and material which has troubled us so long. Merely 
the key be it noted. There are countless locks to which it 
must be applied, but here, if anywhere, we have the way open 
for further progress. 


I return now to another factor rather stressed by our 
philosophers of the physicist school. That is the inapplicability 
of the concept of law to all subatomic behaviour. Hddington 


says : “Scientific determinancy has broken down and that 
in the very citadel of its power—the inner structure of the 
atom.’ Heisenberg brings forward his principle of in- 
determinancy. Sheldon says: “ the concept of 
law . . . must be relegated to a secondary position.” 
Again, Lloyd Morgan writes: “But pressed home and 


universalized, the hypothesis of emergence does imply that 
at any given evolutionary moment the order of nature is then 
incomplete—that even now we live in ‘ a world in the making’ 
as contrasted with what William James called a ‘ block 


PAN 


universe’. 


All these opinions point to something beyond law. The 
physicists envisage it as something in the nature of free will 
to be attributed not only to human beings but to atoms and 
protons (grim irony this for those who had denied free will 
on physical grounds !). Lloyd Morgan looks at it in the light 
of emergence. I would point out two things here. Firstly, 
that the free will idea does not explain all the facts, being 
merely applicable to a particular sphere of existence. Nor 
does it adequately explain even there, but rather raises an even 
greater problem in the puzzle of free will itself. Secondly, 
the doctrine of emergence fails to account for what the physicists 
have suggested the idea of free will to explain. 


As soon aS we come to question the dogma of universal 
law we are brought up against the necessity for some law to 
make explanation possible at all. To attempt to prove that 
law does not exist is somewhat akin to attempting to lift oneself 
with one’s own bootlaces. Lloyd Morgan gets over this by 
making a distinction between emergent and resultant products. 
I really do not know how Whitehead solves the difficulty. 
It seems to me that for him and the physicists generally the 
problem remains unsolved. Its real solution can come only 
from an adequate understanding of the nature of law itself. 
Lloyd Morgan has realized the distinction between resultants 
and emergents, but he fails to understand fully what determines 
resultants, and why it is that emergents remain always possible 
so that the universe is not a “block universe ’’. 
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If we are to build. up an adequate theory we must take 
note of several points: 

(1) Free will in an extended sense. 

(2) The necessity of avoiding a “block system”. A 
closed universe the end of which is implicit in the 
beginning, which is of necessity strictly predetermined, 
cannot be reconciled with modern science or common 
sense. 

(3) The need of preserving the orderly nature of the 
universe. 

Let us deal with each in turn. Free will cannot, I think, 
but be based upon what is best described as chance. It is a 
dangerous word to use and may be misunderstood, but I cannot 
find a better word. Professor Alexander says: “It has even 
been maintained that chance is not a mere name for our 
ignorance or the insufficiency of our evidence, but in a certain 
sense really exists, though that sense can hardly as yet be 
regarded as explained.’ Chance in that sense was the basis 
of my previous article. I endeavoured to show how chance 
in such form could exist and how it could be the very basis of 
law itself. Unless we have chance in this form, I do not see 
how we are to have free will in any real sense such as is 
demanded by the physicists. Given chance in this form, and 
we have also avoided the “‘ block universe’’. I am not aware 
that Lloyd Morgan has used the concept of chance in regard to 
emergence, but it must be evident that emergence can be 
nothing else than the working of chance. Any conception of 
the universe which does not make it a closed system must 
make use of the conception of chance. Indeed, chance is but 
indeterminism. It is limited though. It is limited by what has 
gone before. Future development must be consistent with 
past development. Thus it comes about not only that there 
is a possibility of the world being ‘‘ always in the making ”’, 
new emergents appearing from time to time, but within the 
world as already ‘‘ made ”’ there is constant freedom for variation 
which we know as free will which yet takes place within a 
framework of order or law. The law itself is the result of 
hierarchical development. We talk of resolving several laws 
into a more fundamental one. What we do really is to show 
how several developments are dependent upon a lower level. 
The more fundamental law never implicitly contains all that 
is involved in the more particular law. That is really what 
is emphasized by emergent evolution in its assertion that the 
emergent cannot be predicted. We can predict within the 
system as developed, not because we know one fundamental 
law, but because we are familiar with a host of principles 
involved. I defy anyone to take any fundamental scientific 
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principle and from it alone deduce another. There is, and 
can be, no absolute law of cause and effect. The hierarchical 
structure of the world permits us to formulate general principles, 
and so find our way about in much the same way as the orderly 
arrangement of a dictionary enables us to find what we require. 
It is this point which is gradually being recognized by modern 
philosophers, and when it is fully recognized it is going to 
bring about a revolution in all our thought. Logic will again 
need to be rewritten, and science will have to change its 
fundamental bases. The law that every effect must have an 
adequate cause must go by the board. I have already suggested 
a substitute, and I see no reason to modify that formula. It 
was : Anything may become anything consistent with itself. 
It is limited only by its own nature. Development is infinite, 
but cannot avoid being orderly. The electrons become man 
by a perfectly orderly yet unpredictable development. 

A few more words about the principle of consistency. 
As all my readers will be aware, the ultimate basis of logic 
reduces to the fact that any attempt to deny the basis contradicts 
itself. Consistency must exist, for it is only on this basis that 
we can reason at all. There must be consistency in some form. 
On the other hand, how comes it that we can reason at all if 
there is strict uniformity? Reason, I submit, is voluntary 
action. A strict view of consistency of uniformity makes it 
mere illusion. Does it not require to be modified by the idea 
of chance to become a workable concept? I assert, therefore, 
that nothing can be more fundamental than the complementary 
concepts of chance and consistency. It is only on the basis 
of them that we can explain this world of conscious matter, 
of feeling, thinking, striving existence. 


SECTIONALISM OR MUTUALISM? 
A PLEA FOR A FREE PRESS. 


By A.E.P. 


Ah Liberty! where dost thou roam? 

Oh Tolerance! where is thy home? 
Where is the land where the Truth is enshrined ? 
Where is the people the Right has affined? 
Where is the free-will communion of Mind? 
Where is the good-will regreeting of Kind? 
Where is the Conscience should quicken the clod? 
Where is the Culture should blossom the sod? 
Where is the harbour from Policy’s rod? 
Where is the refuge from Enmity’s squad? 
—Where may man speak for his immanent God? 

O Liberty! Home—hasten home! 


It is not only the right, it is the duty of every man to 
communicate his opinions to his fellowmen. And it is the 
duty of the community not only to allow but to aid each of its 
members to perform this duty. The real thought of a community 
is the sum of the thoughts of all its members. Each is a 
separate personality having knowledge and opinions resulting 
from the particular experiences of his individual life: and 
the life of each member is part of the life of the whole community. 
If a member suffers from any cause, the community suffers 
as a consequent effect; so the complaints and opinions of all 
should be heard that the facts may be known and reforms 
devised. Increasing the well-being of each is adding to the 
welfare of all: and he is greatest in his service to the community, 
who does most for the betterment of his fellow-members. 

The guaranty of peace in a community is liberty. By 
liberty is meant “Freedom of conscience and free-speech 
therefrom”. The members of a community are unequal in 
degree according to the difference in development of each 
one’s ideal. The voice of conscience is not social, but personal : 
and each must be true to himself not to be false to all. The 
liberty of a community is the liberty assured to each of its 
members : and tolerance of the opinions of others is the measure 
of its true weal and progress. Let the fool proclaim his foolish- 
ness that his mistaken opinions may be known and corrected : 
let the wise proclaim their wisdom and communicate their 
truth to the whole community. 

The thought of a community may be summarily divided 
into three groups of opinion termed Conservatism, Radicalism, 
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and Progressivism. For each of these there is a genuine case 
authenticated by public spirit. Conservatism sustains the 
inherited order, and appeals to human history. It is not 
opposed to progress: it simply does not advocate; but 
dispassionately criticizes all mooted reforms that no step shall 
be taken unwisely. Radicalism propounds the idealized order, 
and appeals to human destiny. It is not opposed to stability, 
and patiently conforms to the laws of the time; but it 
insistently advocates new principles and practices that wrongs 
may be revised for social redress. Progressivism is mediate 
in its scope of opinion. It promotes the developing order, 
and appeals to human equity. It is not opposed to establish- 
ments, nor is it opposed to their re-institution ; but it vigilantly 
analyses the claims of both, and as diligently advances those 
reforms that are exigent. 

Unfortunately, these groups of community opinion have 
each a deviating tendency. Conservatism tends to become 
reactionary. Engrossed in a defence of inherited privileges, 
it drifts into an opposition to social progress. It loses the 
motives of public spirit in a developed antagonism to the radical 
group. It abets encroachments by inherited agencies, and 
creates impediments to human advancement. Radicalism 
tends to become revolutionary. Impatient that its hopes 
are unduly deferred, it is roused into opposition to the defaulting 
order. It loses the motives of public spirit in the bitterness 
of a pressing class struggle. It advocates the investiture of the 
idealized order by expropriation of inherited agencies. 
Progressivism tends to become a nonentity. Prolonged in its 
achievement of some social reforms, it ebbs with the generation 
that desired them. It fails to appraise advanced aspirations 
by becoming estranged from oncoming manhood. It loses 
the motives of public spirit in a time-serving attitude of laissez 
faire. It is here in this group that decadence begins; and 
here that renascence should recommence. 

Each of these groups of community opinion is represented 
by a section of the Press, each section engaged in exclusive 
propaganda. The readers of each section are biased and 
prejudiced by isolated thought—not living in tolerance but 
abiding in ignorance of the opinions of others. This existence 
and incitement of sectional mentality is the source and the 
cause of social disunity. The community is divided against 
its entirety—divided into sections having factional aims that 
are not compatible for community welfare. Thus a sectional 
Press rears a sectional People—a community disorganized by 
contending partisans, and subject to sectional and inequitable 
Government. 

These facts in themselves plead for a new departure in the 
field of journalism. The serious problems of the present age 
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can be peacefully, confidently, and truly solved only in a spirit 
of mutualism. That spirit must be fostered by enabling and 
inducing all sections of the People to comprehend all interests 
in a component community. This public duty is urgently 
calling for a mutual Press. To develop adequately the thought 
of the times the opinions of all sections should be communicated 
to all. This might be done if representatives of the different 
groups would publish jointly their separate opinions—the 
papers of each section independently produced but all published 
together as a single journal. Such a journal would more 
frankly voice the thought of the age, and as a community forum 
for mutual discussion could appropriately be called A Free Press. 


OF PURITY OF STYLE.! 


STYLE has been defined to be the peculiar manner in which a 
man expresses his conceptions through the medium of language. 
It differs from mere language or words. Though the words 
which an author employs be unexceptionable, yet his style may be 
chargeable with great faults ; it may be dry, stiff, feeble, affected. 
The style of an author is always intimately connected with his 
manner of thinking: it is a picture of the ideas which arise in 
his mind, and of the manner in which they arise. Hence 
the difficulty of drawing an exact line of separation between the 
style and the séntiment. 


All that can be required of language is to convey our ideas 
clearly to the mind of others, and, at the same time, to clothe 
them in an advantageous dress. The two general heads of 
perspicuity and ornament, therefore, comprehend all the 
qualities of a good style. Perspicuity demands our chief care : 
for, without this quality, the richest ornaments of language 
only glimmer through the dark, and puzzle, instead of pleasing, 
the reader. An author’s meaning ought always to be obvious 
even to the most careless and inattentive reader, so that it 
may strike his mind, as the light of the sun strikes our eyes. 
We must study, not only that every reader may understand us, 
but that it shall be impossible for him not to understand us. 
If we are obliged to follow a writer with much care, to pause, 
and to read over his sentences a second time, in order to 
comprehend them fully, he will not long continue to please. 
Mankind are generally too indolent to relish so much labour : 
they may pretend to admire the author’s depth, after they 


1 From “‘ Elements of English Composition.” By David Irving, LL.D. Eleventh edition, 
1841 
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have discovered his meaning; but they will seldom be inclined 
to bestow upon his work a second perusal. 

In treating of perspicuity of style, it will be proper, in 
the first place, to direct our attention to single words and phrases, 
and afterwards to the construction of sentences. 

Perspicuity, considered with respect to words and phrases, 
requires the qualities of purity, propriety, and precision. Of 
these, the first two are often confounded with each other, 
and indeed they are very nearly allied: a distinction however 
obtains between them. Purity of style consists in the use of 
such words, and such constructions as belong to the idiom 
of the language which we use; in opposition to words and 
phrases which are imported from other languages, or which 
are obsolete, or new-coined, or used without proper authority. 
Propriety of style consists in the selection of such words, as 
the best and most established usage has appropriated to those 
ideas which we employ them to express. It implies the correct 
and happy application of them, according to that usage, in 
opposition to vulgarisms, or low expressions, and to words and 
phrases which would be less significant of the ideas which we 
intend to convey. Style may be pure, that is, it may be strictly 
English, without Scoticisms or Gallicisms, or ungrammatical 
or unwarranted expressions of any kind, and may nevertheless 
be deficient in propriety. The words may be unskilfully 
chosen, not adapted to the subject, nor fully expressive of the 
author’s sentiments ; he may have taken his words and phrases 
from the general mass of the English language, but his selection 
may happen to be injudicious. 

Purity may justly be denominated grammatical truth. 
It consists in the conformity of the expression to the sentiment 
which the writer intends to convey ; as moral truth consists in 
the conformity of the sentiment intended to be conveyed, to the 
sentiment actually entertained; and logical truth in the 
conformity of the sentiment to the nature of things. The 
opposite to logical truth is error; to moral truth a lie; to 
grammatical truth a solecism. 

The only standard by which the conformity implied in 
grammatical truth must be ascertained in every language, 
is the authorized, national, and present use of that language. 


DISCUSSION. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


“* There is an urgent need for some of us to preach the 
gospel of the individual child ; to urge, to realize, that no two 
children are alike’, said Professor W. H. Gould, Professor of 
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Education at Victoria College, when addressing the Wellington 
Branch of the Association of Psychology and Philosophy. 

‘“‘ Although there was a sufficient measure of uniformity 
in children to allow of a certain amount of uniformity of 
education, said Professor Gould, there remained the matter 
of the individual child. Schools, as we had them to-day, were 
so built and so constituted that it was a matter of increasing 
difficulty in a room containing perhaps 50 or 60 children 
to give them that special attention needed by the backward 
children. 

“The occasion for these remarks was a symposium upon 
the work of the psychological clinic which is in operation.” 


Auckland Star, May 4, 1931. 


In the interests of clear thinking upon educational and 
psychological rudiments, I think it well that these remarks of 
Professor Gould, as reported above, should be put on permanent 
record. I should further like to take the opportunity their 
appearance affords to revert briefly to the subject of individuality, 
discussed in my two recent articles. Professor Gould’s statements 
seem to me to “put in a nutshell” the typical educational 
consequences of that current “ psychology’ which sets out 
by divesting human beings of their minds. I do not propose 
to extend here my previous argument. But I believe that a 
brief inquiry into the implications of Professor Gould’s statements 
will suffice to clarify the issue in the minds of readers of this 
Journal. 

1. Professor Gould identifies individuality with difference 

or ‘“unlikeness’’. 

2. He implies that individuality is a datum to be operated 

upon, not a value to be achieved. 

3. He postulates an inverse ratio between what is individual 

to man and what is common to man. 

4. Would Professor Gould say that when, for example, 

a large class of students is carried to a higher or more 
intense state of comprehension of the same subject 
under the influence of an inspiring lecture, their several 
individualities are pro tanto diminished or neglected ? 
Would he say the same about a company of worshippers, 
or an association in the pursuit of a common good? 

5. Professor Gould maintains that the extent of possible 

“uniformity”? in education is measured by _ the 
antecedent amount of uniformity there is in the children. 
Supposing that a class of children learn that 7+5—=12, 
do they do this with the part of their nature that is 
“uniform”? And if human beings had not had this 
uniform part in their constitution, would that proposition 
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not have been true? Or, if some other element in 
their constitution had been uniform, might they have 
discovered that 7+5=13? 

I will conclude by submitting for the consideration of 
those who are satisfied with the current notions of individuality— 
a class which seems to include all psychologists—the following 
passage from the works of Miss Anita Loos: 

“And so I gave Henry a supscription to the Book 
of the Month Club that tells you the book you have 
to read every month to make your individuality stand 
out. And it really is remarkable, because it makes 
over 50,000 people read the same book every month.” 

W. ANDERSON. 


RESEARCHES AND REPORTS. 


REPORT ON SOME RESULTS OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE GIVEN BY THE AUSTRALIAN 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY .! 


By Marjorie Mirk, B.A. 


AN investigation into the results of vocational guidance 
given by the Australian Institute of Industrial Psychology 
during the first two years of its work was undertaken in May, 
1930. It was considered that sufficient time had then elapsed 
to show the effects of its work since its inception in October, 
1928. This inquiry took the form of a questionnaire modelled 
after that of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
of Great Britain. It contained questions concerning the 
candidate’s present occupation, whether he was carrying out 
the work advised, had made some attempt to follow out the 
suggested type of occupation, and if he had held more than 
one position. If he had changed his work he was requested 
to state why he had left. Inquiry was also made as to whether 
he was satisfied with the work, his future prospects and the 
salary or wages received. This was accompanied by a covering 
letter offering to give further assistance and advice if required. 

As a preliminary investigation, eighty-five questionnaires 
were sent out in May, thirty-seven of these being returned. 
In July a further one hundred and fifteen were dispatched, 


* This report is the result of an investigation made possible by a grant to the 
eueaten Institute of Industrial Psychology from the Australian Council of Educational 
esearch. 
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fifty-three having been returned at the present date. These 
numbers were held to constitute a fairly representative sampling 
of the whole work. Owing to the lapse of time, it has been 
impossible to trace a certain percentage of cases, while others 
have not replied. The following results have been assessed 
from the ninety answers that have been returned to date. 

On the whole, since ordinary questionnaires show an average 
return of 15% of replies, the Institute results of 45% may be 
deemed a satisfactory one and an acknowledgment of the value 
of the work. Further satisfaction was shown by accompanying 
voluntary letters of thanks for the helpful advice originally 
given, while a few candidates personally returned the 
questionnaires in order directly to express their thanks and 
satisfaction. 

As shown in the table, the results obtained have been 
classified under the below-mentioned headings. Group I of 
the table includes those who have followed the advice offered, 
while Group II covers those who have been unable to or did 
not follow the advice offered. 


TABLE I, 
Attitude towards Work. 


Total Number Quite Satisfied 
of with Partly Totally 


Group. Cases Work, Pay Satisfied. Dissatisfied. 
(90). and Prospects. 


I. Followed 78 72 4 2 
advice. (86-°6% of total) | (92-3% of Group I) |(5-1% of Group I)| (2:6% of Group I) 


II. Unable 12 i} 3 8 
to follow | (13-3% of total) | (8-3% of Group II) |(25% of Group II)] (66:6% of Group II) 


advice. 


The table shows that 86-6% (i.¢., seventy-eight cases) followed 
the advice offered, and of these a very large majority are 
completely satisfied, four are satisfied with the type of work 
but dissatisfied with the pay or prospects, or with both. Two 
cases are dissatisfied with the work as well. Of these two, 
one is doing clerical work as a second alternative and finds it 
uninteresting. He was primarily advised to enter Hawkesbury 
College with a view to doing agricultural work. Owing to his 
particular abilities and his very high level of general intelligence, 
the second candidate was especially advised to do a University 
course in Economics, with clerical work and particularly 
accountancy as a second choice. He was unable to follow 
out the University course suggested and is not specialising in 
accountancy. He finds most uncongenial the simple, routine 


E 
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clerical work at which he is at present engaged. Both these 
cases are clearly an instance of insufficiency of stimulus for 
undoubted intelligence and inadequate expression of interests 
and personality and may be regarded almost as more properly 
belonging to Group II. 

In Group II, 13:3% of the total number were unable to 
follow the advice offered, although all made some effort to find 
work to which they were suited. Some of these, more advanced 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS WORK. 


GROUP T GROUP IT 


eT tin DISSATISFIED 
PARTLY SATIS? 


SATISFIED nissATise 
PARTL 
SATIS 
Ve sATIg2 
S¢ 
THOSE WHO THOSE WHO 
FOLLOWED DiD NOT FOLLOW 


ADVICE. ADVICE . 
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in age than those in the preceding group, were forced to retain 
the positions which they already held before examination. 
Others, through insufficient opportunities, due to the present 
depression, have been forced to take any position which offered. 
The larger percentage of these are wholly dissatisfied, a few are 
dissatisfied with the work but not with salary and prospects, 
while one case is at present completely satisfied. This candidate 
was unable to find a position as an engineer’s apprentice, as 
advised, and has entered a bank where he is completely satisfied. 
He is not well suited to this work, however, in regard to his 
capacities for future progress, although he is able to cope with 
the work at present. In an accompanying letter the lad’s 
father has personally endorsed our own misgivings as to any 
prospect of his son’s ultimate satisfaction and progress. 


TABLE II. 
Change in Occupation. 


Number of Cases 
Group. changing Position Reasons for Change. 
more than once. 


5, better positions in same line. 


I. Followed advice 9 
(11:5% of Group I) 4, temporary positions. 


4 1, better prospects in same line. 
(33-3% of Group IT) 2, dismissal. 
1, temporary position. 


II. Unable to follow advice 


The above table shows that the percentage of those who changed 
their positions in Group II is very much greater than in Group I, 
and it is interesting to note that there are two cases of dismissal 
in Group II, one due to inefficiency and the other due to a 
reduction of staff. In Group I there have been no dismissals. 


These returns may be regarded as a typical sample of the 
work done by this Institute. It is interesting to note that, 
despite the existing industrial depression, most of our cases 
have been able to find occupations the same as or similar to 
those which have been advised. The very fact that a boy 
is convinced he has capabilities in a certain direction and 
knows how to use them, gives him a confidence and determination 
to find his particular niche. Finding “the right man for the 
right job’ becomes simplified when the applicant, as well as 
the employer, has some indication of his capacities. 


In many cases we have been informed that the Institute’s report carries 
considerable weight as a testimonial. One such instance is reported of a 
boy who applied with a hundred others for a vacancy with a leading Brisbane 
firma of accountants. The only reference he took was the Institute’s report 
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indicating his undoubted ability in this direction. As a result, he was 
instantly chosen among the first twelve and subsequently secured the position 
in competition with the other eleven. 


Another instance is that of a boy who was advised to go in for electrical 
or mechanical engineering apprenticeship. His father has since written 
saying that thanks to the report he was chosen from a very large number 
of applicants and is now assisting in setting up one of the largest electric 
motors in the Southern Hemisphere. 


The following are a few specific instances in which boys 
have been placed in suitable positions or have been saved the 
unnecessary disappointment of taking up work to which they 
are unsuited : 


Case A followed the advice and is apprenticed to the printing trade. 
His interest in his work is indicated by the fact that he recently thought 
out an improvement to the machine on which he is working and is preparing 
to offer this to the maker of the machine. 


Case B wished to leave school after the Intermediate Examination, but 
was advised to continue with a view to doing a University Course in 
Engineering. He gained a University Exhibition with three A passes, 
one B pass and first class honours in Mathematics, and has now commenced 
Engineering studies at the University. 


Case C was advised to do University Engineering, as he showed 
considerable aptitude. Up to six weeks previous to the Leaving Certificate, 
he had not studied mechanics, but his ability, evinced in Mathematics and 
plan and design, was sufficient to advise him to attempt the subject. Within 
this limited period he took up the study of Mechanics, which he never 
previously attempted, and gained an A pass in it. He was awarded a 
University Exhibition. 

Case D was attending the Technical High School with a view to entering 
a mechanical trade, but, owing to his high general and clerical intelligence 
and his low score in mechanical constructiveness and plan and design, he 
was advised to take up clerical work in preference to this. His father, 
however, chose to follow the advice of the lad’s teachers who strongly advised 
mechanical work and the lad accordingly took up a position with a motor 
works. With the hearty concurrence of his employers he left at the end 
of three months, finding that he was unsuited to the work which was also 
uncongenial to him. He then attended a Commercial High School and, 
as a result of his excellent pass in commercial subjects in the ensuing 
Intermediate Examination, he secured a position in an insurance office, 
where he is now doing well. 


Case E, on the advice of the Institute, resigned his position in the boot 
trade and took up work as a salesman. He is now doing excellently and is 
greatly interested in his work. 


Case F' had applied to become apprenticed to a fitter and turner, but 
relinquished this project and took up clerical work as advised. He is 
apparently well satisfied with the change. 


Case G was sent by a firm of printers to see why he was not progressing. 
It was suggested that he be transferred to actual linotype operating. This 
suggestion has been followed and there has already been a marked difference 
in the quality of his work. 

Case H was advised to enter the building trade. Being very ambitious 
he was at first disappointed, but now acknowledges that he is following a very 
satisfying vocation. His ambition is finding expression in following the 
Technical College courses which will assist him in attaining a high standard 
of proficiency. 
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Case I is now doing University Engineering and is very grateful to the 
Institute for having, as he terms it, discovered in him an ambition which had 
always been “‘ implicit ”? but had never found expression. He was previously 
a problem to his father, who writes to say that neither he nor the boy had 
previously any idea of the lad’s vocational possibilities, and that the advice 
of the Institute had satisfactorily solved the problem. 


It is obvious that while a fair percentage of individuals 
do find occupations for which they are suited and in which 
they are satisfied without any direct guidance at all, there 
still remain a large group of others who have very little idea 
of their capacities and aptitudes, while even their interests 
are vague and undefined. For instance, of those who were 
accepted on probation by the Paris Transport Company, 
21%, says, Lahy,! later proved unsuitable. At Rowntree’s 
Cocoa Works, York, England, despite care in physiological 
methods of selecting factory employees, about the same 
proportion (20%) after a trial at one type of work had to be 
transferred to work of another kind. In both cases the labour 
turnover was reduced to less than 3% after psychological 
selection methods had been used. This independent 
corroborative testimony from two separate countries may be 
taken as a fair estimate of the vocationally maladjusted. 


From the testimony of employers one finds corroborative 
evidence that a large percentage of lads do not fit in with 
their work. Hither the maladjusted 20% must pass on to 
another job after a probationary period, or remain in their 
positions with a tolerant employer only to turn out as indifferent 
craftsmen. They have sought their positions either from some 
fancied wish of their own or their parents, or because the position 
offers and economic pressure makes it essential for them to take 
up some work. This tends to develop in a sensitive lad a feeling 
of inferiority, for he has spent his apprenticeship period in an 
attempt to acquire what is for him an_ impossibility. 
The economic result must also be considered, since what affects 
the individual affects the concern of which he is but a unit. 


It follows, then, that vocational psychology can have 
considerable influence in reducing the labour turnover and in 
obviating industrial maladjustment. From the point of view 
of the individual, with which Psychology is mainly concerned, 
this influence is very great, but, on the other hand, proper 
vocational adjustment must react ultimately on economic 
production. The results of the present investigation, although 
not extensive, are an earnest of what has been done here in 
the way of vocational guidance and of what may be achieved 
in the future. 


17, M. Lahy, ‘“‘ La Sélection Psychophysiologique des Travailleurs’’, Dunod, Paris, 1927 
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MAN AND THE IMAGE OF GOD. By Hubert M. Foston. London : 

Macmillan and Co. 1930. Price: 7s. 6d. 

The author has elaborated in this book a parallel between the 
psychological theory of three phases, aspects, or types of experience and 
the theological doctrine of the triunitary nature of God. A short historical 
survey of psychology is followed by a series of arguments for correspondence 
between intellect and the Son, will and the Spirit, feeling and the Father. 
A quotation may suffice to indicate the method followed : “ If thinking of the 
character of intellect in the inter-involved ‘ trinity’ of our own life brings 
before us such conceptions as ‘ manifestation’, ‘ definiteness’, and even 
position in the world of things perceptible, we surely do not need to hesitate 
very long to say which membership in the Divine Triunity brings before us, 
and most importantly, the same conceptions. Christ presents the Divine 
character under the conditions of the perceptible world, through perceptible 
acts and directly intelligible words. According to psychologists, 
‘presentation’ is the basis of our intellection. Here, if anywhere, God is 
presented to us’. (P. 32.) ; 

The argument of the book does not, however, stop at the point of 
establishing the correspondence in question. The thesis is put forward 
that the relation between the three phases of experience and the declaration 
of the Trinity is “‘a relation of meeting, a relation of need on the one side 
and of satisfaction of need from the other”. For example, as intellectual 
beings we desire means of definite apprehension ; according to the declaration 
of the Trinity, it is in the Son that the definite means of apprehension are 
offered to us in reference to the Godhead. Support of this thesis leads 
Dr. Foston into discussions concerning the nature of life, of knowledge, and 
of object, and, ultimately, into metaphysical considerations. Through these 
considerations the thought that emerges is that man bears in his natural 
constitution the image of a transcendent Trinity. No more than adumbrated 
below the human level, the image seems to come to accomplishment in human 
life, and is there bound up with an aptitude and a felt need for fellowship 
with the Divine. 

Many who are interested in the philosophical interpretation of religious 
experience find little to awaken enthusiasm in the traditional doctrine of 
the Trinity. It would be a pity if this attitude of mind led to the neglect 
of Dr. Foston’s book, for the book is not a mere apologia for a traditional 
theological dogma. It is essentially an attempt to trace human experience 
to its roots, and the psychological and metaphysical discussions move on a 
high level. The closing chapter entitled ‘“‘ The Likeness of Love in the 
Universe”’ is excellent. Incidentally, it contains reflections which should 
be interesting to all in Australia who are anxious that, under the present 
conditions, the sharp pressure of material needs shall not weaken our sense 
of those values which are specific to our nature as spirit. 

J. McKeriar Stewart. 


FORUM PHILOSOPHICUM. Vol. I, No. 1. International Philosophical 

Society, New York and Leipzig. Editor: Raymund Schmidt. 

In view of the number of philosophical journals already available, 
one may fairly ask of a new publication why it appears at all. The Forum 
Philosophicum is the organ of the International Philosophie Society, which 
was founded in 1929, with New York as its administrative centre. The 
Editor is Raymund Schmidt (Leipzig), and the list of editorial members 
contains the names of leading phliosophers in Europe and the United States. 
What the Society and the Journal stand for is clearly indicated in an editorial 
article entitled ‘ Philosophy and Contemporary Culture”, in which appears 
this statement of aims: 
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“The program of the society comprises the following objectives, in 
which the Forum, too, will cooperate : 

1. Active, international cooperation of the leaders of all cultural 
nations, in philosophy, religion, economics, education and allied 
realms of thought. 

2. The correlation of Philosophy with Life, so that philosophers 
may be brought into closer relation with the problems of 
present-day humanity. 

3. The study, logical and psychological, of the Law of Conscience 
as the presumptive basis of scientific, economic and political 
progress.” 


The catholic nature of the interests of the Journal may be gathered from 
the contents of the first number, which contains, in addition to the editorial 
already referred to, the following articles: ‘‘ Philosophy and Life’ (Hans 
Driesch) ; “‘ What is Right in Business?” (Owen D. Young); ‘‘ Twofold 
Responsibilities’? (Von Leopold Ziegler), a German comment on Owen 
Young’s article; ‘‘ Look Back and Struggle”? (Léon Chestov); ‘* Order 
of Theasies”’ (Wincenty Lutoslawski); ‘‘ Practical Objects of Sociology 
and Their Reciprocal Activities’? (Ferdinand Ténnies). 

“Look Back and Struggle’’ is printed both in French and English. 
and all the other articles in both German and English, the Journal, according 
to the Editor, having “the distinction of being the first periodical of 
philosophical import to attempt simultaneous publication in several 
languages.’ It is very doubtful if this duplication is necessary or desirable. 
In addition to the prose articles, the volume includes some verse, including 
““Vermachtnis’’ Goethe and “ L’Agave-Aloés”” by Guyau. 

The first issue certainly achieves the main objects of the Society as 
set forth by the Editor, and as volumes in the near future will contain articles 
by such authorities as Cornelius, Einstein, Lossky, and Vaihinger—to mention 
only a few names—the Journal ought to have a wide circulation among 
philosophers, and will provide a forum for the diverse views of philosophy 
and life that mark the opening decades of the twentieth century. 

T. A. Hunter. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CLOTHES. By J. C. Fligel, B.A., D.Sc. 
International Psycho-Analytic Library, No. 18. London: Hogarth 
Press. 1930. Price: 21s. 


A striking feature of modern civilization is the ever-increasing number 
of Boards whose business it is to advise men and women and to direct and 
control their lives. In the volume before us, Dr. Fliigel gives a most 
instructive and entertaining investigation into human clothing and the 
conditions which have determined the forms and influences of dress, and 
comes to the conclusion that so many factors now complicate the questions 
of dress and fashion that we cannot hope for the best solutions of the zsthetic, 
hygienic and economic problems raised in this field unless the different 
antagonistic forces can be harmonized under the direction of Advisory 
Boards or Committees that shall issue periodical reports. The work of these 
Boards is thus outlined : 

“They will have to keep in touch with public feeling, and, at the same 
time, have a receptive mind towards the proposals of individual creators ; 
for, of course, they will not so much replace the work of individual sartorial 
artists and designers as coordinate this work, and utilise it to the best 
advantage, by selecting for approval a number of models that seem most 
satisfactorily to fulfil the needs of the moment. Such models will be 
understood to have ‘ passed’ the Clothing Board (as we may provisionally 
call such a body as we are contemplating), in the sense of satisfying it as 
to their practical suitability, their esthetic tastefulness, their hygienic 
qualities and their economic reasonableness. If the Board is in touch with 
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the more advanced thought in medicine, economics, and esthetics, and is 
also alive to the wider influences at work in the social and political world, 
it should ensure the adaptation of costume to the ‘ spirit of the age’, while 
at the same time making full use of the advances of modern science, and 
insuring against unnecessary economic dislocation. Though it will probably 
be at first resented by the clothing trades, it will ultimately bring about the 
same benefits that coordination and amalgamation is elsewhere producing. 
In fact, the establishment of some such Boards is in complete accordance 
with the general trend of the social and economic development of modern 
times.” 

Dr. Fliigel contends, and it seems rightly, that many of the absurdities 
that force themselves on the notice of those who attack these problems in a 
scientific manner can be traced to the antithesis between body and clothes. 
For centuries the body has been thought of as the source of the contamination 
of the soul, and this aversion from the body manifested itself in grotesque 
attempts to hide it from others and from the self. Our author tells us that 
“The period of greatest artificialty in dress—the eighteenth century— 
was one in which bodily cleanliness and hygiene were much neglected. 
Beneath the scent, the powder, and the gorgeous trappings, the body was 
often dirty and ill-kempt—a condition well in keeping with the almost total 
lack of washing or sanitary equipment that distinguished even the palaces 
of that time. With this example in mind, we shall do well to demand of 
clothing that it confine its functions to adorning and protecting the body 
and that it should not arrogate to itself the right to replace the body in our 
interests and affections’. He considers also that an Advisory Board, working 
with experts in the various fields, could do much for the esthetic, hygienic 
and practical aspects of human dress. 

The guiding principle to which the author is led by his investigations is 
that clothes should provide the maximum of satisfaction in accordance 
with full recognition of reality, 7.e., that we should insist on the undistorted 
recognition of our bodies and that clothes should be used to reveal bodily 
beauty and not to hide bodily deficiency. He even goes so far as to hope 
that mankind may gradually be educated to welcome the nude in the concrete 
as well as it does in art: ‘‘ Encouraged thus, we may with greater equanimity 
contemplate the possibility that dress is, after all, destined to be but an 
episode in the history of humanity, and that man (and perhaps before him 
woman) will one day go about his business secure in the control both of his 
own body and of his wider physical environment, disdaining the sartorial 
crutches on which he perilously supported himself during the earlier tottering 
stages of his march towards a higher culture.” If this should ever come 
about there can be little doubt it would give an incentive to the culture of 
the body such as the Greek even did not dream of. Clothes, like charity, 
in these days cover a multitude of sins. 


Most people will be unprepared to accept these forecasts, but when they 
have studied Dr. Fligel’s work they will realize that the conclusion is not 
a mere fatus vocis, but a hypothesis to which a full review of the facts gives 
at least considerable support. 

The book falls into two parts. The first deals with the psychological 
and social motives that underlie dress and changes in dress. The author 
accepts the view that the purposes of dress are mainly three: decoration, 
modesty, protection ; and agrees with the conclusions of the anthropologists 
that the decorative motive is primary. Investigation of the-sub-human 
groups supports this view. It is a little disconcerting, therefore, to find 
Dr. Fligel holding that the impulse to modesty is innate. He writes: 
“The actual manifestations of modesty appear, indeed, to be entirely a 
matter of habit and convention. This of itself does not show that the impulse 
of modesty in general is not innate; on the contrary, it almost certainly is 
innate.” Can a doctrine of primary ambivalence be founded on this basis ? 
May modesty not be satisfactorily explained, as it was by Lester Ward, 
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as the result of rivalry that enforced privacy in the sexual act? This is 
somewhat in the nature of a digression, however, for Dr. Fliigel urges that 
the question of priority is not of prime importance ; it is the relations among 
the three purposes that bear most directly on the problems in this field, 
though, peculiarly enough, they have not received anything like the attention 
that has been given to the question, ‘‘ Which purpose came first in time ? ” 

As we would expect from a member of the psycho-analytic school, 
our author attaches great importance to the ambivalence that he finds in this 
phase of human life. As far as the nude is concerned, the individual is driven 
by modesty to hide the body by clothing it and at the same time to use these 
clothes to exhibit the body so that “ clothes resemble a perpetual blush upon 
the surface of humanity’. ‘‘ We shall see later on how the various changes 
manifested in successive fashions represent so many minor disturbances and 
readjustments of the equilibrium thus established—changes in the relative 
predominance of modesty and display, their direction to various parts of the 
body and the degree of their displacement from the body itself to the clothes 
that cover it. In fact, the whole psychology of clothes undergoes at once a 
great clarification and a great simplification, if this fundamental ambivalence 
in our attitude be fully grasped and continually held in mind.” 

Dress as a decoration in its many forms has subserved varied purposes : 
sex, trophies, rank, occupation, nationality, display of wealth, and the 
subtie purpose of extending the bodily self—a purpose that writers like Lotze 
have made familiar to us. The forms of decoration have been numerous, 
ranging from scars and tattooing, through painting, mutilation and 
deformation, to the most complicated sartorial embellishments. In the 
fields of forms and purposes the author explains clearly and illustrates profusely 
the psychological principles involved in the changes that have been made. 
In reference to modesty, Dr. Fltigel propounds an interesting theory 
concerning the part played therein by five variable factors. Each case of 
modesty can be understood only by obtaining replies to five questions : 


(i) Was the action directed primarily against social or against sexual 
forms of display? 

(ii) Was it directed against the tendency to display the naked body 
or against the display of beautiful clothes? 

(iii) Has it reference to tendencies in the self or in others? 

(iv) Does it aim at the prevention of desire or at the prevention of 
shame? 

(v) To what parts of the body does it refer? 


Dress as a means of protection to the body is so obvious that it might 
be thought that little of interest or value could be said under this head. 
This, however, is far from being the case. Some have held that decoration 
began by the carrying of objects that by their magical powers afforded 
protection to the body. Later dress was influenced greatly by the moral 
influence to hide the offending body. Another field of interest is that in 
which clothes are considered as “‘a protection against the general un- 
friendlessness of the world as a whole; or, expressed more psychologically, 
as assurance against lack of love’’. Here most clearly are seen changes in 
dress that flow from man’s relation to his social environment of which our 
author gives many instructive examples. 


In Chapter 6, Dr. Fliigel deals with the psychology of individual 
differences in dress which he classifies under various heads: the rebellious, 
the resigned, the unemotional, the prudish, the protected, the supported, 
and the sublimated. The following chapter centres round ‘“ woman’s 
sartorial emancipation ’’ and “ the great masculine renunciation ”’, in which 
the author discusses the causes of the great change by which woman’s dress 
became more decorative than man’s and man’s became most drab. The 
change in the dress of males is traced to political and social causes: to the 
overthrow of the aristocratic classes and the abolition of class distinctions. 
Why did this uniformity not extend to the dress of woman? Partly because 
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of sexual influences and partly because women had not yet come to play 
an active part in social life; as they do so, we may expect greater uniformity 
in dress. 

The second part of the book deals with forms of dress, fashion, changes 
in fashion and their causes. The author considers various classifications of 
dress that have been made and goes on to deal with the forces of fashion, 
the vicissitudes of fashion, and the evolution of garments. After a most 
significant comparison of art and nature in relation to dress, the author is led, 
as we have indicated, to the view that the field is important enough and the 
problems are difficult enough to demand the creation of Advisory Boards 
that may direct man aright in this most important aspect of life. 

In this volume, then, there is brought together a great mass of material 
dealing with human dress that the author has illumined by perspicuous 
thought and made significant in the light of modern psychological knowledge. 
It is not only a book that every psychologist will wish to study, but one 
that will make a wide popular appeal to intelligent readers. It is indicative 
of the new light that can be thrown on old problems by the approach that 
psychology, and especially psycho-analysis, provides. One must congratulate 
the publishers on the mechanical production of the book, which is excellent— 
fine, bold clear type and numerous illustrations of the highest quality. 

T. A. HuntvER. 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By G. V. Portus. Morpeth : 

The St. John’s College Press. 1931. Price: Ils. 6d. 

These lectures were delivered to special audiences under the auspices 
of the Student Christian Movement. The treatment of the various subjects 
(Communism and the Bible—Utopias—Marxism—Bolveshism and Religion) 
is thus determined by the author’s conception of what the audiences required 
in the way of enlightenment and edification. It is therefore to his credit 
that he is able to maintain throughout’ a high standard of honesty and 
impartiality in his selection, exposition and criticism. His method and style 
have the same merits which are to be found in his previous writing on similar 
subjects. His treatment is popular in the best sense. Most popular writing 
on these subjects is vitiated by loose phrasing and confused thinking. 

His audiences were probably most interested in the relation of Communism 
to Religion and Christianity. The ‘‘ doctrine’ of Communism is therefore 
presented in a somewhat simplified form. In Russia, after a dozen or more 
years of preaching and practice, we have been informed that the Communism 
to be found there is “a confusion of half a dozen economic and political 
systems”. Communism, however, claims to be a clear-cut, consistent 
theory, and the basis of the theory has usually been found in Karl Marx’s 
two fundamental assumptions—that value and labour are identical, and 
that work in and by itself is a measurable quantity. ‘‘ As values, all 
commodities are only definite masses of congealed labour time ”’, and ‘‘ equal 
quantities of labour have the same value”. On these two assumptions 
is built up the Surplus Value Theory, the favourite weapon for attacking 
Capitalism and all its works. It would perhaps be too much to expect 
Communist economists to confess publicly that these two assumptions are 
“completely exploded’. They are too useful for political propaganda to 
be surrendered as indefensible. But they have been surrendered in political 
practice in the Dictatorship of the Proletariat as it exists in Russia. In 
that country Communism, or Bolshevism as it is called in practice, seems 
to outrage not only the first principles of Communistic teaching, but Freedom 
and Justice as these have hitherto been understood. The Communist 
millennium has been postponed sine die, but, as Mr. Portus puts it, ‘‘ Finally 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat will do its job. The new classless society 
will be ushered in. Production and distribution will be undertaken on 
Communist lines. The New Jerusalem will have been achieved.” Prophets, 
of course, have been known to differ, even about the New Jerusalem. Eucken 
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says that a classless society would be a society without culture and without 
spirituality. But prophecies apart, the religious faith in the New Jerusalem 
is held to be consistent with the surrender of the pure doctrine of Communism 
and the adoption of the variegated practical policies of the Bolshevik rulers, 
about which it is not necessary to speak here. But when the sympathies of 
those who call themselves Christians are invited on behalf of Communism 
and Communists, on the ground of the “‘ religious character ’’ of Communism, 
it is well to avoid confused thinking. Mr. Portus quotes with approval 
the definition of Religion as “an attempt to get into touch with the forces 
which we believe to govern the universe’, and finds in Communism the 
“emotion which is the basis of religion”. Devil-worship might claim my 
sympathy on similar grounds of verbal or psychological identity. Surely 
the nature or quality of the forces which we believe to govern the universe 
must be taken into account, in the estimate of the value of the religion of the 
believers and in our judgment of the worship. And when Christianity and 
Communism are coupled as religions, it is surely reasonable to note that 
those “‘ religions”’, both in theory and practice, hold utterly antagonistic 
conceptions with regard to the nature of the Power or Powers which rule 
the universe and control the destinies of men. Some good-hearted but 
muddle-headed parsons forget these differences, and actually ‘‘ hold up the 
Red Flag as if it were the standard of the Lamb of God”. Mr. Portus 
tells us that, in his opinion, the majority of Communists are attracted by 
the “idealism of service’’. Lenin was less fortunate in his experience. 
In Lenin’s opinion, and he knew his own people, ‘‘ among every 100 so-called 
Communists, there were 1 real communist, 39 criminals, and 60 fools ”’. 


FRrANcIs ANDERSON. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA: STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC. ANNUAL 

REPORT FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1930. 

On the grounds of economy this report has been issued in typescript. 
Its interesting features are tables of affectivity of adult delinquent and 
non-delinguent groups, dealing with fears, likes and dislikes. The Clinic 
also examined apprentices for the printing trade and offered vocational and 
educational guidance in certain cases. The report expressed regret that 
the Western Australian Parliament did not pass the Mental Deficiency Bill 
last session, although only a few machinery clauses awaited consideration 
by the Council. A clause relating to sterilization of certain institutional 
cases actually passed both Houses. The Clinic has temporarily ceased, 
and Miss Ethel Stoneman, the State Psychologist, has left for the United 
States to pursue further studies. It is hoped that her valuable services 
will again be availed of by the State. 

E. Morris Miner. 


FOLK-TALES OF ALL NATIONS. Edited by F. H. Lee. Pp. xix, 947. 
George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., London. 1931. Price: 8s. 6d. net. 
This book is one of the many “ omnibus” volumes of stories which 

have appeared in recent years, designed to relieve the general reader from 

too much exertion in gathering his literary fare. The tales are drawn from 

a great variety of countries, and on the whole are well selected, giving some 

idea of the most characteristic features of the popular tradition. It is 

refreshing to find in the collection a considerable number of examples from 
the folklore of the uncivilized peoples of Africa, Oceania and America. Most 
of the stories are of the type of Marchen, fairy tales, related with the object 
of giving entertainment to the listener ; it is from this point of view and not 
as a scientific contribution that the book has its interest, and the Introduction 
adds nothing to its value in this latter field. 

Raymond FiRtTa. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


Tur AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION OF PsycHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
with the co-operation of 
THe MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The Ninth Annual General Meeting of the Association was held at 
the University of Melbourne on May 21 and 22, 1931. 


Programme. 
First Session—Thursday, May 21. 
3 p.m.—Welcome to the Visiting Delegates by The Chancellor, in the 
Cafeteria. Afternoon Tea. 
3.45 p.m.—Presidential Address: ‘‘ Science and Society ’’, Professor 
John Anderson, M.A.—(Sydney). 
Chairman: Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson. 
Second Session—Thursday, May 21. 
7.45 p.m.—Business Meeting: Annual Reports of the Hon. Secretary 
and Hon. Treasurer. 
8.15 p.m.—‘ Explanation ”, Professor H. Tasman Lovell, M.A., Ph.D. 


Third Session—Friday, May 22. 
2.45 p.m.— Realist Psychology,” G. F. McIntosh, B.A.—(Sydney). 
“Value ”’, Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson, M.A., D.Sc. 
Chairman: Professor John Anderson. 
Fourth Session—Friday, May 22. 
8 p.m.—‘‘ The Inheritance of Acquired Characters’, Professor W. E. 
Agar, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Chairman: Professor H. Tasman Lovell. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY (AUCKLAND BRANCH). 


SyNopPsIS FoR 1931. 


April 16.—‘‘ The Philosophy of the Spirit in Education”, Rev. H. K. 
Archdall, M.A. 


May 7.—Debate: ‘ Can Punishment Fulfil a Moral Purpose ?”’, Mr. T. Poole 
and Mr. A. Miller. 


May 21.—‘“‘ Beauty and Consciousness’’, Douglas Robb, M.D. 

June 18.—‘‘ Gestalt and Berkeley’, R. P. Anschutz, M.A., Ph.D. 

July 3.—“‘ The Principle of Uncertainty in Modern Physics ’’, D. Brown, Ph.D. 
July 16.—“ Statistics: Their Use and Abuse”, H. R. Rodwell, M.A. 


July 30.—Debate: “Is the Theory of Relativity Sound’”’, Mr. C. C. Allen 
and J. C. Stewart. 


August 13.—“‘ Dionysos”’, P. S. Ardern, M.A. 


During the latter part of the year a short course of lectures on Hegel 
will be given by Professors Anderson and Fitt, Mr. J. W. Shaw, and the 
Rev. H. K. Archdall, to celebrate the Hegel centenary. 

Meeting will be held at the Auckland University College at 8 p.m. All 
interested invited. 


MArauerirE W. Crookes (Hon. Secretary). 
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MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


SYLLABUS FOR YEAR 193]. 


Friday, April 10.—[Subject to be arranged], Miss Wolfe. 

Friday, May 1.—“ The Relation of Popular Will and Expert Knowledge 
in the Future Democracy ’”’, Messrs. P. D. Phillips, R. Latham and 
F. McCay. 

Thursday and Friday, May 21 and 22.—Congress of the Australasian 
Association of Psychology and Philosophy. 

Friday, June 19.—“‘ Scholasticism’”’, Rev. H. B. Loughnan, S.J. 

Friday, July 10.—‘‘ Plato and Indian Thought”, Mr. J. T. Hargreaves. 

Friday, July 31.—Question Evening: Mrs. O. Warren, M.A., and 
Mr. G. Atkins, B.A. 

Friday, September 18.—Symposium: Honours Students. 

Friday, October 2.—Joint Meeting with Literature Club [Speaker to be 
arranged]. 
With the exception of the A.A.P.P. Congress, meetings will be at the 

University Clubhouse at 8 p.m. 


Office-Bearers. 
President: Professor W. R. Boyce-Gibson. 
Vice-Presidents: Professor J. A. Gunn, Dr. K. S. Cunningham, 
Mr. W. Merrylees, M.A., B.Litt. 
Secretary: Mr. F. L. McCay, B.A., Ormond College. 
Treasurer: Miss B. Clark. 
Committee: Mrs. Warren, M.A., Miss Fielding, Mr. Lee, Mr. Wilson. 


In the list of New Zealand members included in the December issue the 
following names were omitted: 
Jackson, P. M. Mewhinney, Miss W. 
McCristall, T. Powell, L. 
McKenzie, N. R. 


Also the following names were printed incorrectly: 


Barrett, E. J. Gibb, Rev. Dr. J. 
Gardner, Miss R. McCartney, Miss D. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


RELIGIONS OF THE WoRLD. By Carl Clemen and others. George G. Harrap 
& Co., London. 1931. Price: 15s. net. 

Genetic StupIES or Genius. Vol. III (Promise of Youth). By Lewis 
M.Terman. George G. Harrap & Co., London. 1930. Price: 21s. 

An Essay ON METAPHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL TIME, INCLUDING TIME IN 
THE THEORY OF Rexativiry. By J. Walker Tomb, M.A. London: 
John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, Ltd. 1930. 

L’EpucaTion FoNncTIioNELLE. By Dr. Ed. Claparéde. Delachaux and 
Niestlé. Neuchatel and Paris. Price: Fr. 4-50. 

InpusTRIAL Psycuotoey. Three Lectures by Dr. A. H. Martin, Lecturer in 
Psychology, University of Sydney, and Hon. Director, Institute of 
Industrial Psychology. Sydney: Australian Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, 26 O’Connell Street. Price: 2s. 


JOURNALS RECEIVED. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Professors Woodbridge, 

Bush and Schneider, Columbia University. Published fortnightly. 

4 dollars a year. 

Vol. XXVIII. No. 3. January 29, 1931. Mr. Lovejoy’s Counter- 
Revolution (II): Arthur E. Murphy. No. 4. February 12. Report of 
the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association: Ernest Nagel. Community as the Key to 
Evolution: H. W. Wright. No. 5. February 26. Mind in “ Process and 
Reality ”: Charles W. Morris. No. 6. March 12. Report of the California 
Meeting of the American Philosophical Association: Arthur E. Murphy. 
No. 7. March 26. Francis Bacon and Contemporary Philosophical 
Difficulties: John Storck. 


PHILOSOPHY. The Journal of the British Institute of Philosophical 
Studies. Published quarterly. London: Macmillan & Co. Sub- 
scription: 14s. yearly. 

Vol. VI. No. 22. April, 1931. Purpose in Evolution: Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson. Science, History and Philosophy: Professor Guido de Ruggiero. 
The Errors of Sir Arthur Eddington: Norman Campbell. Imagining and 
Reasoning: Professor H. Wildon Carr. Right and Good—The Limit of 
Ethics: Professor W. G. de Burgh. Hypnotism and Suggestion: William 
Brown. 


PSYCHE. Edited by C. K. Ogden. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 

London. Published quarterly. Price: 5s. 

No. 43. January, 1931. Bentham on Sex—The Interpretation of 
Bentham: Editorial. Offences against Taste: Jeremy Bentham. 
Individual Psychology and the Bases of Science: F. G. Crookshank. Animal 
Magnetism: Maurice B. Wright. A New Science—Interlinguistics: Otto 
Jespersen. Psychology or Psychologies?: M. Fortes. La Pythie des 
Delphes: Adelyne More. Critical Discussion: L. W. Lockhart. 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCOLASTICA. Published by the Faculty 
of Philosophy of the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart. Milan: 
Piazza 8S. Ambrogio 9. Subscription: L. 40-30. 

Vol. XXII. No. 6. Platone autore di drammi filosofici: Marino 
Gentille. Le dottrine religiose di Tommaso Campanella: Romano Amerio. 
I fondamenti dell’oggettivismo : Michele Losacco. Vol. XXIII. Nos. 1-2. 
L’influsso di Alberto Magno sulla vita intellettuale del Medioevo: Martino 
Grabmann. L’immortalitaé dell’anima nel pensiero di G. Duns Scoto: 
8S. Vanni-Rovighi. La dottrina filosofica di Francesco Bonatelli. Realismo 
e spiritualismo nel pensiero di Giuseppe Tarozzi. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. Official Organ 
of the International Psycho-Analytical Association. Bailliére, Tindall 
& Cox, London. Price: 30s. per annum. 

Vol. XII. Part 1. The Problem of Paul Morphy—A Contribution 
to the Psycho-Analysis of Chess: Ernest Jones. The Technique of Psycho- 
Analysis: Ella Freeman Sharpe. The Principle of Entropy and the Death 
Instinct : Siegfried Bernfeld and Sergei Feitelberg. Comments on Bernfeld 
and Feitelberg’s “The Principle of Entropy and the Death Instinct”: 
Reginald O. Kapp. Freud’s Theory of Instinct and other Psycho-Biological 
Theories: L. S. Penrose. 

ARCHIVIO GENERALE DI NEUROLOGIA, PSICHIATRIA E 
PSICOANALISI. Edited by Professor M. Levi-Bianchini. Naples: 
Francesco Giannini & Sons. Official Organ of the Italian Psycho- 
Analytic Society. Published quarterly. Annual subscription: 8 dollars. 
Vol. XI. No. 4. Demenza paralitica e cancrena simmetrica: V.Challiol. 

Su un caso di acondroplasia: V. Challiol. Sopra un caso non comune di 
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sifilide cerebrale: E. De Angelis. Pseudo-ermafroditismo femminile e 
mascolinismo psichico in soggetto degenerato: G. De Nigris. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by John Dewey and Carl 
Murchison. Clark University Press. Published quarterly. Annual 
subscription: 7 dollars. 

Vol. Il. No. 1. Size of Family and Personality of Offspring: Julius 

B. Maller. Is Preservation a Functional Unit participating in all Behaviour 

Processes ?: Herbert H. Jasper. A Study of Birth, Order and Behaviour : 

Ira 8. Wile and Elinor Noetzel. The Measurement of Adult Intelligence, 

and the Requisites for a General Intelligence Test: Herbert 8. Conrad. 

Organic Inferiority and the Inferiority Attitude: Hannah F, Faterson. 


JOURNAL OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by Carl Murchison. 

Clark University Press. Published quarterly. Annual subscription : 

7 dollars. 

Vol. V. No.1. January, 1931. Cerebral Control versus Reflexology— 
A Reply to Professor Hunter: K. 8. Lashley. A Study of the Physiology 
of Learning in Ants: Hudson Hoagland. The Conditioned Reflex and 
Perception—The Concept of Syncretism: Henri Piéron. The Laboratory 
Course in Psychology—(I) Methods Employed for Ranking Stimuli: Miles 
A. Tinker. Some Empirical Tests of the Method of Paired Comparisons : 
J. P. Guilford. 


JOURNAL OF GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by Carl Murchison. 

Clark University Press. Published quarterly. Annual subscription : 

7 dollars. 

Vol. XXXVII. No. 4. December, 1930. The Mechanism of Vision— 
(I) Method for Rapid Analysis of Pattern-Vision in the Rat: K. S. Lashley. 
The Mechanism of Vision—(II) The Influence of Cerebral Lesions upon the 
Threshold of Discrimination for Brightness in the Rat: K. S. Lashley. 
The Mechanism of Vision—(III) The Comparative Visual Acuity of Pigmented 
and Albino Rats: K.§. Lashley. The Retention of Conditioned Emotional 
Reactions in Infancy: Harold Ellis Jones. The Genetic Development of 
Cutaneous Localization: R.E. Dunford. A Genetic Theory of the Emotions: 
K. M. Banham Bridges. 


REVUE DE L’INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE. Parc Léopold, Brussels. 

Published quarterly. Annual subscription: Fr. 100. 

Vol. X. No. 1. January-March, 1930. La doctrine libérale en 
matiére sociale: Gustave L. Gerard. La doctrine socialiste: Emile 
Vandervelde. Les sociétés animales—Comment on peut les analyser: 
Paul Deschamps. Commerce et population: Georges de Leener. Vol. X. 
No. 2. April-June, 1930. La doctrine sociale catholique: R. P. Fallon, S.J. 
La doctrine du progrés social: Maurice Ansiaux. La réalité sociale et ’objet 
de la sociologie: W. M. Kozlowski. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. Published 
quarterly by the New York University Law Students. Annual sub- 
scription: 4 dollars. 

Vol. VIII. No. 2. December, 1930. The Codification of the 
Responsibility of States: Marjorie M. Whiteman. The Enforcement of 
Commercial Arbitration Agreements in the Federal Courts: Harry Baum 
and Leon Pressman. Tyranny of Impeachment Procedure: J. D. Lydick. 
Early Irish Laws and Institutions: Eoin Macneil. The Theory of a Pleading 
in California: Leon R. Yankwick. 


ARCHIVOS BRASILEIROS DE HYGIENE MENTAL. Official Organ of 
the Brazilian League of Mental Hygiene. Praga Floriano, No. 7, 
Rio de Janeiro. Published monthly. Price: 20s. per annum. 

Vol. IV. No. 1. January-February, 1931. Os elementos psycho- 

sociologicos nos programmas de ensino: Erasmo Braga. Subsidio para a 

adaptagao brasileira dos tests Binet-Terman : LErnani Lopes. 
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PACIFIC AFFAIRS. Journal of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 

Honolulu. Price: 25 cents a copy. 

Vol. IV. No. 1. January, 1931. Returned Students in China: Chih 
Meng. Great Britain and the Pacific: Stephen A. Heald. Kuomintang 
and Liberty: Pan Kung-Chan. No. 2. February. Japan’s Pacific 
Mandates: Keichi Yamasaki. The Student and the Future: R. I. Jardine. 
Australian Federalism and the Crossroads: Kenneth O. Warner. No. 3. 
March. In the Name of the People: Sakuzo Yoshino. Mahatma Gandhi : 
Kenneth Saunders. A Critical Study of the Kemmerer Report : Chu Ching-Lai. 
The Indian Round Table Report—A Summary. No. 4. April. Sociology 
in China: Leonard Shih-Lien Hsu. Toyohiko Kagawa: Kenneth Saunders. 
Colonial Labor Problems: Amry Vandenbosch. Canada and the Pacific : 
Norman Mackenzie. 


THE PERSONALIST. A Quarterly Journal of Philosophy, Religion and 
Literature. University of South California. Yearly subscription : 
2 dollars. 

Vol. XI. No. 4. October, 1930. Our Two-Dimensional Culture: 
The Editor. Elm Leaves in Autumn—Verse: M. Whitcomb Hess. Creation, 
Emergence, Novelty: F.C. 8S. Schiller. Dante—Poet and Patriot: Herbert 
D. Austin. Dawn-Verse: Lyday Sloanaker. A Cosmological Scheme: 
Ralph B. Winn. The Guarded Heart—Verse: Mary Brent Whiteside. 
Foundations and Destiny: George Preston Mains. What Is Really ?: 
William H. Roberts. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR JUGENDKUNDE. Edited by Dr. Otto 
Tumlirz. Julius Klinkhardt, Leipzig. Subscription: 8 marks yearly. 
Vol. I. No.1. 1981. I. Geistige Strémungen—Bemerkungen zur Lehre 

nom Charakter: Rudolf Allers. Neuer Geist, neue Menschen?: Thomas 

Woody. II. Fortschritte der Forschung—Untersuchungen iiber die Aufnahme- 

priifung in die Mittelschulen: Othmar Sterzinger. Die Selbsteinschatzung 

der Jugendlichen: Adolf Bruckner. Psychologie jugendlicher Religiositat 
innerhalb des deutschen Methodismus: Hans Leitner. III. Angewandte 

Jugendkunde—Die Bedeuting einer jugendpsychologischen Kasuistik: Otto 

Tumlirz. Zwei feindliche Brider: Otto Tumlirz. Das gehasste Kind: 

Alois Lorber. 


JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. London: Aldwych House, W.C.2. Annual. sub- 
scription to the Institute: 20s. 

Vol. V. No. 5. January, 1931. A “Follow-up” of Vocationally 
Advised Cases: Angus Macrae. Supervision and Morale: Elton Mayo. 
A Note on the Sub-division of Assembly Work: D. W. Harding. The 
Organization of Works Transport: L. I. Hunt, W. H. O’N. Manning and 
G. H. Miles. Movement Study in Packing: N. Balchin. The Australian 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. 

BULLETIN DE WLINSTITUT NATIONAL D’ORIENTATION 
PROFESSIONNELLE. Monthly Review published by the Institut 
National d’Orientation Professionnelle. Musée Pédagogique, 41, Rue 
Gay Lussac, Paris. Price: Fr. 25 per annum. 


CAHIERS DE L’ETOILE. 194, Boulevard Berthier, Paris. Vol. IIT. 
No. 18. November—December, 1930. 


LE LIVRE. 108, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. Vol. IIT. No. 5. 
February, 1931. 


THE AUSTRALIAN INTERCOLLEGIAN. Published monthly by the 
Australian Student Christian Movement, 182 Collins Street, Melbourne. 


THE MEDICAL JOURNAL OF AUSTRALIA. Sydney. Australasian 
meter Publishing Co., Seamer Street, Glebe. Published weekly. 
rice: Ils. 


